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INVITATION. 


\ {/ tsitars are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


t is never too late to celebrate an event which 

tends to honor the Puritan worthies, and it 
should therefore be recorded that on May 6th, 
with booming of guns from three government 
vessels and the applause of many thousand 
residents and visitors, a statue of John Win- 
throp, the younger, some time Governor of 
Connecticut, was unveiled at New London. 
In connection with this the two hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the town, which 
Winthrop founded, was observed; and an at- 
tractive parade and some good speaking made 
the occasion memorable to sightseers and to the 
thoughtful. 

The New London County Historical Society 
had charge of securing the statue, and under 
its auspices the corner-stone was laid in 1896, 
on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the town. Although the state seemed slow in 
granting the appropriation which completed 
the work, the years were not wasted; for the 
sculptor, Bela L. Pratt of Boston, had made 
his commission a labor of love, and improved 
the time to produce a singularly dignified and 
harmonious creation. 

Mr. Pratt’s fine bronze, which is pictured on 
the front cover page, is of heroic size. It stands 
on a moss-covered boulder weighing thirty tons, 
conspicuously placed in Bulkeley Square. ‘‘The 
Antientest Buriall Ground,’’ where rest Win- 
throp’s wife and one of his daughters, is in the 
background. ‘The little schoolhouse in which 
young Nathan Hale was master is close at 
hand. a 

tranded on the beach in the neighborhood of 

Provincetown, a pike-head whale forty-five 
feet long was recently captured by men from a 
life-saving station, and has since been sold to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Such whales are native 
to Norwegian waters, and only three of the 
kind have previously been seen off this coast. 
Possibly this pike-head came too close to shore 
in search of food; but the error of judgment, if¢ 
such it was, resulted happily for the Smith- 
sonian, which needed a specimen of the quiell 
The skeleton will be prepared, mounted, and 
added to the fisheries exhibit in the Lewis 
and Clark this summer. 4 


& 

poten, in New Haven County, is one f 

the smallest towns in Connecticut. It was 
incorperated in 1827, and at the next census, i 
1830, had a population of six hundred and fiftY 
one. The number increased a little after tha 
and then declined, so that in 1860 it was only 
five hundred and seventy-four. ‘Then came the 
war, and it is recorded that out of this li 
place seventy-five men went to the front, m 
than one-half of the voting population. No 
the town, with a soldiers’ monument in view, 
offers to raise not less than a thousand dollars, 
and possibly fifteen hundred dollars,—two or 
three dollars for each inhabitant,—and asks the 
state to add another thousand. 

@ 

he superintendent of schools in a Massachu- 

setts city has recently undertaken a ‘‘cru- 
sade’’ which raises an interesting question. 
The condition of the city streets being shocking 
to him, as it was to others, the remedy he pro- 
posed was to appeal to a club of women to 
provide barrels, and then to ‘‘arouse the public 
spirit?’ of the school children so that they 
would gather up street rubbish and place it in 
the barrels. The idea was taken up with en- 
thusiasm, and the streets are cleaner than they 
were. No doubt it is an excellent thing to 
teach children to throw no rubbish in the} 
streets, and to patronize a rubbish-barrel. But | 
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married. Then they returned to the new home, 
the husband put their possessions in order, the 


the time of their arrival in the city they enjoyed 
their first meal in their own house, Appro- 
priately, all this energetic action took place in 
the state that wears the motto, ‘‘Dirigo.’’ 
% 

Co treatment for decayed trees, although 

previously mentioned in this column, in- 
vites another paragraph on account of the 
unusual efforts recently put forth to save a 
fine oak at South Manchester, Connecticut. 
The tree, which is believed to be a h 
and fifty years old, has been long dying, ar 
nobody wondered at its ill health when th 
experts began by removing six two-horse loads 
of rubbish—stones, sand and dead wood— 
the cavity in the trunk. Four workmen w 
then employed for three weeks in cutting 
rotted parts, and the hole when comp y 
cleared was wide enough for three men to stand 
in, side by side, and high enough to take i 
the same number standing on each other’s 
shoulders. Before being filled this cavity waf| 
treated with an antiseptic solution, and then 
close it more than fourteen tons of crus 
stone, sand and cement were used. The opera- 
tion was completed by the stretching of cabl 
to help support the tree. It cost several h 
dred dollars to do all this; but the tree was 
worth saving—just as a filled tooth is better t 
no tooth at all. ® 


ae the efforts of the Hebrew Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Aid Society of New 
York City, many an immigrant is being turned 
from the Ghettos toward the wholesome life of 
the country. Connecticut has more than tw 
hundred such families of farmers, there are 
several in southern New Hampshire, and re- 
cently the Boston Post pictured a thriving” 
colony of about thirty families seated at Hol 
liston and West Medway, in Massachuse' 
Hebrews from Russia began to settle in that 
region as early as 1890, and some who had to 
be helped at the start now own good farms and 
comfortable homes. ‘‘What do I want of the 
city!’’ says the patriarch of the settlement; 
and a woman farmer who sells fifty dollars’ 
worth of milk a month said to the reporter, 
‘*Hard it is, but as for the city, no!’’ That 
these strangers in the land are peaceable, 
well-meaning people, no student of the race 
needs to be told, and apparently they have 
won the good-will of their neighbors. ‘‘I 
mostly go for advice to the Christians,’’ said 
one colonist who has built up independence 
from discouraging beginnings. ‘‘They give it 
willingly, and even offer to help. We get 
along first-rate.’’ Why not, indeed? In such 
a movement to relieve intolerable and dangerous 
conditions it is everybody’s business to aid. 








(Williston Seminary Academy for Boys. 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
ics, Chemistry and 


iology ew Athletic peed, wes le and straightawa: 
track. 65th year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. M., Frincipal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 





Two years’ course for preparin: ing tone teachers of Physical 
in ical Gymnastics. 
Coisioguae sent on 


Course 
Summer courses in 
request. 


Lake Asquam 
Camp Wachusett, Holderness, Ni. 
Third season. , canoeing, fishing, swimming 
ater sports. Instruct tion BF, a epecialit in Natural 
History. Tutoring references. 
Send thay pow to the 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Excellent Advantages 


are offered by the principal of a high-grade paratory 
school in the Berkshires to two boys Toes . > ell t take 
into his famil evade rea he’ zones [x 
Address 


K'NEQ CAMP 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 


” 307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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raining. 
Gymnastics. 

















HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
7, BOF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
JULY 5th TO AUGUST 15th, 1905, 

offers courses for men and women in Classical 

prehmolosy, Greek, Latin, English, Reading and 

History French, Italian Spanish, 

Philosophy, 

‘ure sign, wing 


Mathematics, Astronomy, Sur- 
veying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistr otany, 
Geology, Geography and in y hg ucation. 
These courses are designed for teachers, but 
are open without entrance examination to all 
ualified persons. ‘The Univecsty Libraries, 
useums, Laborato ries, etc., will be at the serv- 
ice of of the § Sensol. For 
Announcement, gadrens J. L. Love, 14 Ui 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. JV. S. Sholers Chairman. 


| UFT S 1852 




















what about the city and its delinquent officials ? | 
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hey came from different towns, and met by 

appointment in Bangor. With that city 
they were not particularly well acquainted, 
although nobody would have inferred it from 
subsequent proceedings. First they went house- 
hunting. When they found the place they 
wanted they bought it, and then they took 
another little trip, and bought the furniture for | 
housekeeping. While the furniture was being | 
moved in they visited a clergyman and got 
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; COLLEGE{ | 


1905 


Comprises the following Departments: 
The Col of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 
The Divinity School Lon a A. B. and B. D.) 
The Engineeria omovmth py ree B.S.) 
The Medical ood B. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

a men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 

‘or Catalogue address, 
(3 H. G. CHASE, Secretary, COLLEGE, MASS. 




















wife cooked dinner, and within five hours from 








Simos THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Gee SARE EOC v0 1, 105 SB eH 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
ispensary and Hospital. Twenty-si year opens 
as 20th. ‘Ample instruction in actual practice. 

. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near bite Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, RostTon, Mass. 


Connecticut Literary Institution. 


) School fo onn. Homelike and thorou aly juipped 





chool for we Individual attention. 

tion. Beautif ulsurroundings. Fits for college pone 

tific school. Certificates issued. year opens Sept. 13th. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Principal. 


Universit ty of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_ Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses tn, Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about, a year. Geo 1 Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
3d Year. Worth knowing for its ovirtt, o opyipmnent 
and record. Cass —. to five ifdine 
for promising boys. New bui fing | —_— = sper gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE 











s| The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. 50th y The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
H. Vinton, D. D., LL. D. Springteld. Visitor. Saysa 
present patron: ’ “The ‘best investment I have ever 
made was the placing of my sons in your school.” 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Head Master. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, “Yess 


MILY A. MEANS, Principal. seth | Year. 
uate, elective and college preparatory co 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Viol: 
oke. Fine grounds, modern buildings mnasium. 
‘ennis, basket ball, golf. Address ‘Abbot cademy. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Courses for Pianists and Music Teach- 
ers. Special Department for Children. 


oth year. 30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


TZ tEAM 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Sor Catalogue. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besid@s the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
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Entrance examinations June 29 and 30 and Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1905. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


New Bedford 
TEXTILE School 


Offers courses in Cotton spinning; Cotton weaving; 
Designing; Knitting; Chemistry and Dyeing. Fail 
Term apeys Monday, September Twenty-tifth. 
For Catalogue address, 
H. W. ‘NICHOLS, Supt. New Bedford Textile School, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Sf” Ashburnham, Mass. 


For Young Men and Young Women. _Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Gourase of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Rants its to ——, Coens. 

pays all necessary e board 
‘oom, tuition, etc. Caterer we and ulustpated boottel 
sent on request. H. ELL, A. M., Principal. 




















TILTON SEMINARY 


* Tilton, N. fi. 








COEDUCATIONAL, Established 1845, 


Preparation for college or business. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Music teachers who have had best 
advantages for study in the schools of 
this country and Europe. Art, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Culture. Commercial 
department offers thorough and prac- 
tical training in business methods. 
Object of discipline is to develop self- 
goverment, systematic habits of study, 
good manners, correct morals. This is 
a Christian school, but is not sectarian. 


Buildings delightfully situated, com- 
manding a view of natural scenery that 
in extent, variety and beauty is seldom 
equaled. Steam heat, electric light. 
Modern laboratories and apparatus. 
Library and reading room. Athletics 
for wholesome — development. 
Football, baseball, running track. Terms 
very moderate. Illustrated Cata. free. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON. A. M., Principal. 




















literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. | 





A School for Boys 


Characterized by strength of a, 
and earnestness of bo 
The man considerations of a a boy’ s life 
at school — the text of a pasephiet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HAL iL. Though it per not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this school, 
it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the cont ment and 
methods that are essential for a thor- 
oughly modern preparatory school. 
his pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
humerous photographic reproductions, 
escribes both by word and picture og 
details of the school life as well as t 
vantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
be comers Hills, Mass. 
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THEODORA 


Frontispiece by THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE. 


— 
FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., 36 EAST 2ist STREET, 


A ROMANCE OF OLD BENNINGTON. 
PECK. 


ESTER OF THE GRANTS” is a spirited and whiole- 
some story of love and war in Vermont during the 
Revolution. 

scene of the story is laid, were described in an official 
report of General Burgoyne, of the British forces, “as a 
country which abounds in the most active and most rebel- 
lious race of the continent.” 
of that race, and the author has given her a personality 


The Hampshire Grants, in which the 


} 


The heroine is a daughter 


little short of fascinating. The story is full of 


action, sentiment, courage and patriotism, the characters 
are all skilfully drawn, 
convincing force and effect. 
with the New England spirit, and has impart 
strength to this attractive novel. 
Miss Peck has treated her theme with womanly feelin: 
grace and dramatic art of a high order. 
abounds in the Green Mountain atmosphere.— Army av! 
Navy Fournal. 


and the plot is developed with 
The author is deeply imbued 
its full 
It is but just to say tha at 


The whole st 


$1.50 AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
NEW YORK. 














“PREMIER” 


may be shipped along with canoe and sup- 
] lies over “tote” roads and log bridges to the 
ake or stream where the big fish lurk. 
} The most drenching rains, which often 
change the camper’s dreams into mushy 
reality, have no effect on our weather-proof 
| In a folding spring bunk, attached to 
| the walls, you may sleep ona mattress, 
| seeure from cold and dampness, while 
mosquitoes buzz in despair through 
| close-fitting screens on doors 
and windows. Before you take 
| your vacation let us tell youmore 
| about this snug Camp, which 
| costs but $75. solivered any. 
| where eastof the Missi 


| Camp. 
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catalogue gives pleasing dens ns 
of Portable 
8 and Automobile 
po We tarantee every building 





HOLLIS, PARK & POLLARD, 31 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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EFORE Jimmy Berke- 
‘B ley and Bud McGraw 
=== had clung to the raft 
many minutes they noticed that 
the riffle along the headboom had 
quieted, that the raft was slowing down. Then 
a lantern flashed off the steamer’s forecastle and 
came bobbing toward them; and presently they 
made out the man who carried it, a great, sure- 
footed fellow, who ran nimbly across the raft, 
over slippery logs that rolled and sank beneath 
his weight. As he came the raftsman halloed 
loudly. Bud halloed in answer. The man, 
holding high his lantern, saw the boys, and 
sprang to their side. Kneeling on the head- 
boom, he grasped the exhausted Jimmy by 
the collar, and easily, as he might have 
handled a kitten, hoisted him aboard the 
raft. Then, with a giant hand and knee, 
he pried apart the two logs that held Bud’s 
leg tight as the jaws of a steel trap, and 
lifted him clear. 

‘‘What were you doing in the channel 
without a light?’’ the raftsman demanded, 
gruffly, yet not without kindness. ‘‘But 
never mind that now. Stay here until I 
come back.’’ 

He swung his lantern in signal to some 
one on the steamer, and the raft moved ahead 
once more. Then, leaving the lantern with 
the boys, he trotted away as fast as he had 
come. 

‘* Well,’’ said Jimmy, between chattering 
teeth, ‘‘I saved our rope, anyhow.’’ 

Bud, not understanding, looked toward 
his friend. Jimmy advanced his right hand 
into the light of the lantern. In the tightly 
clenched fist was the end of the old wire 
rope they had bought at Prescott. Jimmy, 
abandoning the Nora, had not forsaken 
his precious purchase. He weakly hauled 
aboard the whole rusted two hundred feet. 

Before they could say more, the burly 
river-man was with them again. In one 
hand he bore a basket that held slices of rye 
bread thickly buttered, and a tin pail of 
almost scalding coffee. Over his shoulder 
he carried a heavy red flannel blanket. The 
shivering lads, balancing cautiously on the 
unsteady logs, ate and drank while their 
steamboat friend talked. 

‘You chaps had a close shave just now,’’ 
said he. ‘*You were right in the channel 
when the pilot saw you ; it was too late even 
to ring an engine-bell. But, to tell the 
truth, we happened to be a little nearer 
shore, back by that light, than usual. This 
boat, the Mercury, is pushing the biggest 
raft of logs from Still water—on the St. Croix 
—to La Crosse that ever came down the 
Mississippi, and between you and me, she’s 
a bit too much for us; the pilots aren’t 
always certain where they’re going.’’ Here 
the Mercury’s search-light, turned on again 
for a moment, revealed what a monstrous 
thing this record raft was—logs, logs, logs, 
thousands upon thousands. 

‘‘But there’s one bad feature about the 
thing,’’ continued the man. ‘‘Now you’re 
on the raft, you’ll have to stay on all the 
way to La Crosse,—unless you want to 
swim,—for Captain Kliner wouldn’t stop to 
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| running away, too, run- 
| ning away from the offi- 
| cers of the law. But his 
| capture will be easy. 
He’s a crank about the 
river; can’t stay away 
from it to save his neck, 
‘and he’ll be back before 


IN SIX 


CHAPTERS. 





sank to slumber upon 
their strange bed. 


of spray against his face. 


head, and saw that in 
place of the gentle riffle, 


CHAPTER 
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“WHAT WERE YOU DOING IN THE CHANNEL WITHOUT A LIGHT?” 


Blinking, he raised his | wooden bridge. 
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Beneath it hung a fringe of gray, 
and still lower a curtain of falling 
rain. 

It was a breathless race be- 


tween the powers of nature and 
| the powers of man; but although the storm was 
making three miles to the steamer’s one, the 


Jimmy was called to | boat’s lead was too great; and the air was yet 
consciousness by a slap | quiet and the water calm when the Mercury 


| swept past Reed’s Landing and signaled to the 

To the boys’ wonder the whole 

| bridge, except the trestle approaches at each end, 

| swung back from the left side like a gate on a 
hinge. And, frightened though they were, 
the lads took time to note that the bridge 
was itself a boat. 

Below the bridge it was the Mississippi 
again, but very wide and deep. Over on 
the Minnesota side stood great piles for the 
mooring of rafts, and toward these the 
Mercury headed. 

Had Captain Kliner had ten minutes 
more, —even five,—he could have bound his 
boat and his raft so firmly to those piles that 
no storm short of a cyclone could have stirred 
them. 

But neither ten minutes nor five minutes 
were given him—not even one. As the raft 
shot alongside the outer row of posts, there 
came a little gust of wind that shook the 
river into trembling ripples, and a moment 
behind there came another, a cold, furious 
gust, that whipped the water into white- 
capped waves and swept the raft away 
from the_protecting piles. The Mercury, 
already moored by one line, held for a 
moment, then broke away, and raft and 
raft-boat started down-river, helpless as a 
feather in a hurricane. Then came the 
rain, blotting out the shores, the piles, even 
one end of the raft from the other. 

A mile, perhaps, they were borne along 
thus; then suddenly a point of rock rose 
ahead. The raft struck it with a force 
that sent Jimmy and Bud to their faces, 
and broke off the corner on which they 
were. While their fragment danced in the 
surf, the boys, pounded by heavy rain- 
drops, their breath blown out of their 
lungs, lay groping for handhold or foothold. 
By the time they got to their knees, the 
Mercury, still free of the shore, saved, no 
doubt, by the bulky raft, was disappearing 
in the wall of rain. Their own bit of raft, 
clear of the rocks, was rushing down-stream 
behind her. 

They clung to their fragment, which 
steadily crumbled as it went past a town on 
the west bank, dimly seen through the rain. 
Then, with a jolt, the little raft grounded, 
solidly this time, on a sand-bar fifty feet 
above the head of a forest-clad island in the 
middle of the river. 

A half-hour the boys sat on their raft, 
amid the storm, and saw it break from 
under them log by log, until it seemed there 
would be nothing left. Then, quickly as it 
had been born, the gale quieted, and there 
was left only a drizzling rain. 

In the noise and strain of the storm talk- 
ing had been impossible, but now Jimmy 
asked what time it was. Bud drew out 


put the President of the United States ashore | long. If that was Joe you saw in St. Paul,—and | the water was now rushing over the raft, almost | his watch, which had kept wonderfully dry 


this trip. 
‘““My name’s Ben Denny; I’m the mate. | 


l’ve an idea it was,—he’s somewhere through 
the valley to-night, hiding in some of the big 


to the bunk. The blanket was bedraggled. 
| Saturday had dawned—but dawned gloomily. 


I'd like to take you back on the steamer and | caves. But now, if you’re done eating, pull off | ‘The Mercury and her raft were past the gate- 
make you comfortable, but the captain’s so your clothes and crawl into this blanket, and | way the boys had watched the night before, 


cranky to-night and so worried over the raft, and 
so mad at you for delaying us, I’m afraid he’d | 
hide you both if he got sight of you.’’ 

‘Oh, we’re willing to go to La Crosse with 
you,’ spoke up Jimmy, smiling. And then he 
told his and Bud’s story to Denny, beginning | 
with the day they left St. Louis. When | 

'mmy told of the adventure with the half- 
teed, Denny chuckled several times, and when 
damy had finished, chuckled again. 

“I know your Snohomish Joe,’’ said Denny. 
“‘Isn’t he a half-breed, a cowboy ?’’ asked 
‘unmy, surprised. 

‘Yes, he’s a half-breed right enough,’’ said | 

iny, ‘and a cowboy once in a. while, but at | 
eart he’s a river-man. He’s lived on this | 

‘Sissippi, off and on, all his life. He’s worked 
me on rafts often, and I always knew him | 
‘or & bad egg, but it’s only lately he’s dipped | 

‘nly into crime. Here’s something about | 

i that may interest you. ’’ 

Jenny took from his wallet a fresh-printed 

ndbill, and read : 


3 ae reward will be paid for the capture and | 
very, to the proper officials, of the half-breed, 
‘ ome Joe, who, on the night of May 28th, 
‘“'glarized our institution. Signed, The State 


pert Hannibal, Missouri, by A. M. Short, 


enny refolded the paper dnd went on: 


\t the time you met him on the train he was 


I’ll dry your stuff out by the boilers. ’’ 
With a few stray boards which lay upon the 
surface of the raft Ben Denny made a dry 


the port side, settled his guests upon it, and 
wrapped them snugly within the blanket. 
‘*This is Lake Pepin we’re coming to now,’’ 
said Denny, ‘‘a fine sight in the daytime. But 
there’ll be a moon before long, and if you don’t 
feel sleepy, it will pay you to stay awake.’’ 
What with excitement and the mate’s strong 
coffee, the boys had no wish to sleep. Even 
then the Mercury and her raft were creeping 
from between the prisoning bluffs below Red 
Wing into a great body of water that seemed, 
in the blackness of the night, shoreless. But 


soon the moon Denny had foretold peeped over | 


the eastern horizon, and lighted up the bound- 
aries of the lake. 
Ben Denny, returning with his guests’ cloth- 


| ing, well-iried by the boiler-heads, pointed out 


the lights of the several settlements—on the 
Wisconsin side the hamlets of Bay City and 
Maiden Rock ; on the Minnesota side Wacouta, 


| Frontenac, and the larger town, Lake City. 
But although the raft surged through the | 


deep water faster than it had done in the river, 
the southern gateway seemed still far away at 
two o’clock, and the boys, with the cool night 
breeze fanning their cheeks, the drowsy foam 
of the water along the raft-head in their ears, 





and well down in the south end of the lake. 
The square south shore; the outlet, over on the 


Minnesota side; the grimy wooden bridge that 


| platform just back of the headboom, over on | seemed to block the outlet like a wall ; the village 


r 


| of Reed’s Landing, just above the bridge, were 
lall in plain sight. Bud looked at his watch. 

It was five o’clock. 

As they came into their bearings thus, Jimmy 
and Bud all at once realized that the surge 
along the headboom, the sharp flings of spray, 
meant something wrong. . 

Looking round, they noticed, with a shock, 

| that the raft was no longer straight and trim, 
| but wrinkled and twisted like a monster 8. 
| In many places logs stood on end, or lay loose 
| on top of the raft. 

Along the rear end Ben Denny and his men 
were running about, straightening misplaced 
binding lines and stretching new ones. And 
| behind the raft they saw the Mercury, with 
spurts of smoke shooting from her chimneys, 
her engines working with painful jerks. 


As Ben Denny and his men ran forward to | 


| lay a line along the head of the raft, Bud hailed 
him: 

**What’s the matter ?’’ 
| storm strikes!’’ cried Ben, waving an arm 
|toward the north. The boys turned to the 
| north, and saw a full black cloud that stretched 
from east to west, low down in the sky. 


‘*Trying to get out of Lake Pepin before the | 





| through allthe storm. It was six o’clock. The 
whole adventure—the sighting of the storm- 
cloud, the race down the lake, the passage of 
the bridge, the great gale, the cloudburst, the 
runaway, the collision on the point of rock, the 
ride on the fragment of raft, the stranding—all 
had taken but an hour. 

‘*Where do you suppose we are?’’ asked 
Bud, at last. 

‘Give it up,’’ said Jimmy, gravely, ‘‘except 
that we’re out of Lake Pepin; I’m sure of 
that.’’ Fishing out the steamboat folder, very 
water-soaked and wrinkled now, he spread it 
carefully to keep it from tearing. ‘‘That was 
Wabasha, Minnesota, we passed in the storm,’’ 
said he. ‘*That makes us ninety miles from 
| St. Paul. Not so bad, is it? But how are we 
going to get any farther, now that the Nora is 
| smashed and the Mercury has left us?’’ 

‘*We’d better explore the island the first 
thing,” advised Bud. ‘‘May find a raft or 
something. ’”’ 

Accordingly, without even taking off their 
shoes, the boys waded through the fifty feet of 
shallow water that lay between the bar*and 
the head of the island. And as they came 
splashing loudly up to the shore, they heard a 
| crackling in the bushes by the beach, and then 
| a little brown mule emerged from the shrubbery 
| and gazed inquiringly upon the newcomers. 

‘*The place must be inhabited,’’ said Jimmy. 

The boys climbed the bank and struck through 
dense woods into the interior of the island. 
But the island, when explored, proved hardly 
one hundred feet from north to south, and 
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except at the end where they had landed, so 
narrow that one could almost leap across it. 
Its only inhabitant was the little mule. 

Jimmy and Bud returned to the north beach 
and joined the mule, who had, during the ex- 
ploring, settled down there on his haunches as 
if convinced in his own mind as to the barren- 
ness of the place. 

‘‘That mule has been here a good while,’’ 
remarked Bud, critically. ‘‘See how lean and 
hungry he is. Must have wandered over here 
in low-water time.’’ 

‘*After we’ve been here a few weeks we’ll 
look the way he does,’’ answered Jimmy. 
‘*We’re as badly off as Robinson Crusoe. 1 
never could swim to shore in a current like 
that, could you? I’m hungry, too.’’ 

“So am I,” said Bud. ‘‘Yesterday there 
was food all round us, and 
no money to pay for it; to-day 
we've got plenty of money, 
and no food in reach. I don’t 
see any way to leave here 
except by raft.’’ 

Jimmy turned his eyes 
gloomily toward the raft frag- 
ment, now only a score of 
logs, still on the sand-bar, and 
then he cried, ‘‘There’s our 
wire rope out there! With 
that to help us, we ought to 
make a raft that will hold 
together. ’’ 

‘‘Sure enough,’’ said Bud. 

It was so. The coiled two 
hundred feet of wire rope, too 
heavy for either the wind or 
the water to deal with, had 
remained on the edge of the 
little raft all through the wild 
ride. 

Again the boys waded to 
the bar, pushed free the score 
of logs that remained, and 
shoved them to the beach. 
Yet they were hardly enough 
for a stanch raft; so the lads Ai 
skirted the shore of the island, W) 
and found, aground, some 
thirty more. 

These they brought to the 
assembling point. The smaller 
logs they collected into a mass nearly square, 
perhaps twenty feet each way, and fitted 
together as snugly as possible. Around this 
they laid a boom of the large logs, placed 
end to end and tied together by the long wire 
cable. 

To make all secure, they bound the enclo- 
sing boom to the mass within by stout bits of 
the Mercury’s hawsers, which had clung to 
some of the logs. ; 

Then, tearing long, tough branches from the 
shrubbery for poles, they shoved their raft into 
the dead water north of the island at ten o’clock. 

When they had poled twenty feet from the 
shore, the little brown mule, who had sat upon 
his haunches during the raft-building, rose to 
his feet, and floundered into the water after 
them. He halted, and there stood and gazed 
sadly at the retreating raft. Jimmy and Bud 
ceased poling. 

‘*Pretty tough on him to be left there,’’ said 
Jimmy. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bud. 

With no further discussion they pushed the 
raft back to the beach. 

The mule, after a pitiful stumbling, clambered 
over the boom, over the rolling, dipping logs, to 
the center of the raft, and there squatted c6m- 
fortably down. 

As Jimmy and Bud poled away from the 
shore, the rain, which had been falling weakly 
for some time, stopped, the clouds opened, and 
the sun shot down a golden ray upon the water. 

‘*What shall we call our passenger?’’ asked 
Bud. 

‘I think we’d better name him after some 
explorer,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘as he seems to be some- 
thing of one himself—‘ La Salle,’ for instance. ’’ 

“Suits me,’’ replied Bud. ‘‘Does it suit 
you?’’ he asked, turning toward the mule. 
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EW substances are F5"F 
Ee more generally 2). 
=—— useful than glue. 
At one time or another nearly every house- 
holder has to use it, yet few persons know any- 
thing about the different kinds, or which is 
best for the purpose in hand. 

For ordinary repairs to articles of wood, espe- 
cially if no severe strain is to be placed upon 
the object, the prepared glues are convenient 
and adequate. They are therefore often chosen 
in preference to the old-fashioned sort. But 
for strength and durability, no glue which is 
applied cold can compare with the kind that is 
first melted in a glue-pot and then applied hot; 
and gf this kind there are many grades, which 
vary greatly in quality. 

The manufacture of hard glue, as it is usually 
called,—that is, glue which is to be used hot,— 
is to a large degree the utilization of waste prod- 
ucts. The raw materials are pieces and scrapings 
from hides, chips and dust from horn-working 
factories, parings from hoofs, and best of all, 
sinews from animals killed for food in the great 
slaughter-houses. 

The first process is a soaking in lime-water, 























The mule raised his head and looked at his 
preservers kindly. Laughing, even though hun- 
ger was clawing at their stomachs, the boys 





poled the raft from the dead water, over a low 
place in the sand-bar, into the current. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Swen is hard to tell 
why we disliked 
=————— the self - govern- 
ment idea so much at first. 
I suppose it was because 
we thought it was Esther Horneck’s 
idea. And we disliked Esther Hor- 
neck. It is a little hard after you 
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“GIRLS... WONT 
YOU PLEASE 
COME? I'M NOT 
ORDERING, I'M 
JUST* ASKING” 


H} wa \\ \ 


have been three years in a school, and you and 
your ‘‘crowd’’ have had things pretty much 
your own way, to have a new girl come in and 
turn everything topsyturvy. 

Esther started.a dramatic society and a deba- 
ting society anda literary society the first month. 
Imagine the work!.. And also she talked self- 
government. She had two sisters.in ‘college, 
and did not see why boarding-schools should 
not have self-government like colleges. 

Now self-government is not any’fun, at least, 
that is what we thought then. ‘So long as*you 
have a teacher to watch and. see that.yot “do 
not break the: rules, all -you have to do‘is ‘just 
to see that you do not'get caught. ‘ But if you 
are on your honor, then -you bare to keep every 
rule all the time. 

Now Esther is attractive ont enthusiastic, 
and she was. very popular with ‘all the new 
girls, and with the faculty, too. .And she talked 
and talked, until at last Mrs. Sinclair herself 
said we might try self-government, that is, try 
it in some one particular first. 

Our crowd did. not want it, but Esther’s 
crowd got the majority. All of us old girls 
were angry enough to find that the school was 
going to be run by a majority. We did not 
think it was fair.. At the school meeting, when 
it was all decided, Esther’s crowd was beaming. 
They had heard that Mrs. Sinclair was going 
to let us have self-government, and the question 
was, What should be the thing in which we 
were to make the experiment first ? 

Should it be promptness at meals, or going 
to bed at ten, or order at opening exercises, or 
what? Some people said that Esther had a 
grand, new idea about this, too. In a racket 
of clapping, Esther got up to speak. 

She does speak well. Her eyes get shiny 
and her cheeks get red, and she certainly 













can talk. Sometimes you 
almost forget it is Esther. 

She said a lot first about 
what a grand thing self- 
government is, how much 
more womanly it is to watch ourselves 
than to allow ourselves just to be 

, watched. She said that the colleges 
had shown how well girls could govern them- 
selves, and why could not boarding-schools 
follow their example? 

Of course, she said, we were not to have the 
entire discipline of the school right at first. 
But if we showed that we could manage some 
one department of school government, then we 
could go on and take up others. 

Pretty soon she came to her proposal as to 
what this department should be, and what do 
you think she proposed? A fire-drill, of all 
nuisances ! 

She said we ought to have a systematic fire- 
drill. It was dangerous not to have an organized 
fire-brigade in such a large school. Of course, 
as this was Esther’s idea, it was cheered by 
Esther’s crowd, made into a motion, voted on 
and carried before we had a chance to turn 

Thén Esther rose“and talked . some- more. 
There was a goed deal.éf* talkk-in the school, 
she. said, about the different cliques, and how 
unfortunate it was that they should pull apart 


‘ as'they did: She said that in‘ history they 


called cliques parties and factions;‘and we all 


. knew how injurious these were to good govern- 


ment. It was just the “same with a school. 
She wished that when it came to school ques- 
tions’ we could all put aside our personal 
opinions, and care more for the school than for 
ourselves. 

Esther sat down in a perfect storm of cheers ; 
but everybody was not cheering and clapping, 
although it Sounded like it. I saw Natalie 
Jewett getting ready to clap, but I frowned at 
her, ‘and she did not dare. 

So we were in for fire-drills. And Esther 
herself was in for chief fire captain. 

Perhaps you.think you would have liked it! 
To. be sitting. peacefully studying in study 
hour, with three ‘‘quizzes’’ ahead for the next 
day, and one of Carol Turner’s 2 A. M. spreads 
behind you, and then to hear whiz, bang, 
clang! All the corridor bells broken loose 
together! You dropped your books, rushed to 
your room, clapped down the windows, banged 
the transom, snatched up a towel, slammed the 
door and flew into the hall. There, every 
twenty feet, a girl would be standing, repeating 
like a euckoo-clock : 

‘Rally on third corridor north!’’ or ‘‘Rally 
in the dining-room {’’ or ‘‘Rally in main hall, 
first floor !’? 

And you must then instantly fall into orderly 
line, and march to the afore-mentioned destina- 
tion, wherever it might happen to be, and you 
must be perfectly quiet in the line, and obey 
your corridor captain just as if she had been 
a teacher, or Esther would be after her—and 
after you! 

And Esther allowed just one hundred and 
twenty-five seconds between the first clanging 
of the corridor bell and the assembling of the 
entire school at the rally, and if you were late! 
We did not much enjoy being scolded and ordered 
about by Esther and Esther’s corridor captains, 
just girls like ourselves! 

Sometimes the drill would come at night, 
perhaps just after we were all in bed, and out 
we would all have to scramble, and rush to 
the rally, kimonos and towels and hair all 
flying. 

As likely as not, this evening parade would 
end on the fire-wall staircase. There was one 
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made thick enough to 





be called ‘‘milk of 
lime.’”’ In this bath 
the sinews and other glue material remain for 
two weeks or more, in order that all the grease 
and blood may be eaten away ; but immediately 
on removal the material is exposed to currents of 
air, which allow any adhering lime to absorb 
carbonic acid. This checks the action of the 
alkali on the animal matter, and makes it pos- 
sible to keep the material in the dry state for an 
indefinite period, or until it is desired to use it. 

Previous to boiling, the scrap is again im- 
mersed for twenty-four hours in a bath of milk 
of lime. It is then placed in & caldron built on 
the plan of the housewife’s familiar double 
boiler. This kind of vessel is necessary to pre- 
vent ‘‘burning on.’’ Water is added, and the 
mass is gently boiled until a firm gelatinous 
liquid results from cooling. 

The clear portion is now drawn off from the 
first caldron into a second vessel, and is known 
as ‘first ran sinew glue’’—the best of all. <A 





small quantity of alum 
VII. GLUE. ~ eel dissolved in water is 


added, for the purpose 
of clarifying the glue by causing it to precipi- 
tate its impurities. : 

In a second double boiler the liquid remains 
several hours, till it is perfectly clear, and is 
then run off into the congealing boxes, over the 
bottoms of which it spreads out in thin sheets. 
The boxes are run into the cooling-rooms, where 
they remain until the glue has hardened enough 
to be removed in sheets, but not enough to be 
brittle. In this state it is ready to be cut. 

The sheets are laid upon boards, which have 
previously been wet, to prevent the glue from 
sticking. Here the cutting is done with tightly 
stretched brass wires, as a firkin of butter is cut 
by the country grocer. 

After a further drying on revolving nettings, 
the sheets are dipped in hot water and rubbed 
with a brush to give them a polish. They then 
pass to the kilns for the ‘‘stove-irying.’’ This 
removes all moisture and leaves what appears 











at each end of the building, where the wings 
join the main corridors. The staircase is a little 
narrow, winding affair of iron, and it is shut 
in by iron walls, and has sliding doors of sheet 


iron on every floor. The fire-wall stairs are 
chilly and narrow—there’s just room to go down 
in single file. Sometimes, no matter how sleepy 
and cross we were, Esther would keep us 
marching up and down those stairs, and actually 
out-of-doors when we got to the bottom, until 
I really believe we could have done it in our 
sleep. 

It grew to be awfully tiresome. I believe 
even some of the teachers thought Esther was 
too energetic, and went to Mrs. Sinclair about 
it; but she would not interfere, and she would 
not let any of the teachers be present at a fire- 
drill. We were to have it all our own way, 
or rather Esther was to have it all her own 
way. 

You may imagine our crowd was not very 
nice to Esther at this time. But no matter 
what you did or said to Esther, she never seemed 
to notice; she was so full of her old notions 
about self-government and school spirit and the 
fire-brigade that she did not seem to feel anything 
for herself at all. 

One night a lot of our girls were in my room, 
and we just decided then and there that we 
would not put up with it any longer. The 
next time those old bells rang for fire-drill, we 
would not go. Who in the world could make 
us? 

We did not have long to wait. That very 
night, just as I had fallen asleep, all those bells 
suddenly went off like mad. Sheer force of 
habit pulled me out of bed and into my 
kimono, still too sleepy to know what I was 
doing. 

I was taking up my towel when I remembered 
our resolution, and sat. down on the edge of the 
bed wide awake and determined not to budge. 
I found out afterward that exactly twenty girls 
were acting in just the same way, all our third 
center corridor, in fact. 

I could hear the girls scurrying out over our 
heads. Out in our corridor I could hear the 
hall guards repeating, ‘‘ Rally on the third 
north, fire-wall stairs!’? Fire-wall stairs, and 
it was as cold as Christmas! 

Pretty soon came a pounding at the doors. 
Nancy Voorhees, our corridor captain, shouted : 

“Girls, girls, wake up! Didn’t you hear the 
bells? Where are you?’’ 

Then the doors began to open. ‘‘Oh, you are 
awake!’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘Do hurry!’’ 

Nobody stirred. Nancy’s face looked queer. 
**What is the matter, girls?’’ 

We began to come out of our rooms and 
gathered together. ‘‘We aren’t coming!’’ | 
said. 

Nancy looked at us, then turned and flew. 
An instant afterward we saw Esther’s red 
bath -robe come scudding down the corridor 
toward us. She stopped a second because Miss 
Edgerton had appeared, and had said in her 
usual fussy way: 

**Can I help you, Esther?’’ 

Esther laughed back at her. 

**No, indeed, Miss Edgerton. We are not 
used to having you at fire-drills. The poor 
little dears might think it was a real fire if you 
came. ’’ 

Then Esther stood before us, her red bath- 
robe tied in tight about her waist, her long 
braids falling over her shoulders. I shall never 
forget her face. It was all ablaze with color, 
and her eyes were like steel, and her lips had 
a regular Napoleonic set. At first she was going 
to make us go! 

If she had ordered us to go then, I do not 
know what would have happened—for we woul 
not have moved. Then her face changed. | 
never saw any face look quite so sweet; it was 
as if all the self in it just went out. 

‘*Girls,’’ she said, ‘‘won’t you please come? 
I’m not ordering, I’m just asking, just as a 
favor, this once, please.’’ 

And we went, but we were pretty sulky. 

We marched to the third-floor fire-wall stair- 
case. The fire-wall doors on the third floor had 
been drawn; one of them was left open just 
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glass. Indeed, the best 

sinew glue seems on casual examination to |e 
nearly as hard as glass, and a quick, sharp blow 
will produce a fracture that is clean-cut ai 
vitreous. The best of this glue is light in color. 

The residuum left in the caldron when tlie 
*‘first run’’ of glue was drawn off is boiled ai 
boiled again, so long as any gelatinous mati 
can be extracted from it. The product is g! 
of inferior grades, of course, but useful as sizi 
and for other purposes in various arts and 
dustries. Although still classed as sinew gl]: °, 
these later ‘‘runs’’ have not the strength of ‘ \¢ 
first run. They are darker and less transluce’ ‘. 

Not many years ago nearly all the best ¢ 
was sold in sheets. To-day by far the gre: 
part is ground at the factories to the fineness 
ordinary sawdust. Since in this form it ‘ 
solves more quickly, it is so preferred by w 
working factories, which use large quantit 
but as the chances of adulteration are gre 
when the glue is ground, the purchaser \ 
wishes to be sure of strength and durabi 
will choose the sheets. 
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iough for us to squeeze through to the little 

uk, cold staircase. ‘The door down on the 

rst floor, leading right out-of-doors, was open, 
iud the wind whistled up. 

Half the girls were already down and out 

‘hen we started from the top. Esther was at 
the very end, as usual. As we went down, 
spe called in that ringing voice of hers: 

‘When you get down, shut the fire-wall doors 
ito the first-floor corridor !’’ 

She was ordering us again! ‘‘Let’s not!’’ 
J said to the girls behind me, and we did not. 
isther was still on the third floor. We were 
all shivering in the night air outside at the 
bottom. Esther opened the window, just as 
she was about to start down, and called, ‘‘Is 
everybody down safe?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ somebody answered. 

We could see Esther just as she put her hand 
on the door to squeeze through to the stairway. 
‘Then there was a sudden report and roar, and 
a wreat sheet of flame went sucking up the fire- 
wall stairs as if through a great funnel! 

it was a real fire! It had spread from the 
cellar to the first floor, and there, fanned by 
the wind from the open door, it had licked its 
way through the corridor doors we had left open! 

And where was Esther? We looked. Wedid 
not makea sound. Only Natalie turned, covered 
her eyes, and laid her head on my shoulder. 
I could feel her shiver all over. It seemed as 
if in an instant all the wing was ablaze! 

Then we saw Esther! We saw her running, 
running, past window after window. But the 
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flames ran, too, over her and under her. It all 
depended on whether she could reach the main 
staircase before they did! The main staircase 
isonly of wood. She reached it. Shegot down. 
She was not hurt a bit. Only when we saw 
her, Natalie and I both sank down on the 
ground. 1 felt as if I were going to faint. 

Esther came right over to us. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you shut those doors ?’’ she asked. 

We did not answer, but Esther knew why. 
Suddenly her face began to work so queerly, 
there in the red light of the 
fire. 

“If the fire had come a 
minute sooner, when you 
were all on the stairs!’’ she 
said, and she put out her 
hand as if she could not see, 
and were feeling for some- 
thing. Then Mrs. Sinclair 
stepped out from somewhere, 
and put her arms round her. 

The fire was not so bad 
as it looked at first, and the 
slow old Mayside Hose 
Company did arrive, and 
put it out after a while. About thirty of us 
had to board in the village for the rest of the 
year, but now we are all under one roof again. 

We have self-government this year, and Esther 
is president. The vote for self-government was 
unanimous, and so was the vote for president. 
It was the first time anything unanimous ever 
happened in this school. 












‘7g HE true horseman, like the poet or 
SRY orator, is ‘born, not made.’’ Experi- 
= ence and intelligence are both important 
factors in horsemanship; but unless a man has 
an innate love for the horse, he never gets into 
that close touch with him which is the secret 
of the greatest success in training. 

In a short article, which can merely touch 
upon the main points of a large subject, I need 
not say much of the intellect of the horse 
beyond the fact that it differs from that of man, 
not in kind, but only in degree. He reasons 
more by experience and less by observation than 
man does. The little colt which finds his pasture 
fence an impassat'e barrier continues so to 
regard it when full-grown, although any mature 
horse can easily leap any ordinary fence. When 
first halter-broken, if tied by a rope which 
he cannot break, he will rarely thereafter try to 
get away, even if his rope is a weak one. 

Horses which learn anything noticeable by 
observation alone are few, although horses vary 
in intelligence, disposition and temperament as 
much as individuals of the human family. Of 
the many that 1 have owned and handled, 
only a few were gifted in this way. Prince 
was, perhaps, as good an example as any. 

This horse, from simply observing his groom, 
soon learned to untie his halter-rope, unlatch 
doors and gates, let down bars, and make a 
nuisance of himself generally. I have known 
him to open three doors in succession, the last 
of which led to the grain-room, draw the slide 
of the grain-chute with his 
teeth, and help himself to 
an extravagant meal. 

Prince also learned to 
jump, quite on his own 
account, although his pas- 
ture fence was always a 
good one, and as a colt he 
could not leap it. A ‘*poke’’ 
—a device to prevent jump- 
inz—was put upon him, and 
1 watched him to see what 
he would do, After thor- 
cughly trying the poke, he 

ive up the attempt to jump, and went to the 
‘te, which he tried to unlatch. But the latch 
“as nailed down. He stood a moment, as if 
thought, then went quietly to the other 

©. of the gate, and taking the top of it in 
-_ lifted it from its hinges and walked 
ough, 

‘Now Prince was a horse of exceptional intel- 

‘ice; but, unfortunately, what a horse learns 
‘ils Own account is rarely of much value, and 
‘raining we depend little on his power of 
«rning from observation. We must work 
aly upon other lines—upon directing his 
ition to what we want him to learn, and 
the very general rule that he reasons only 
i) experience, > 
he first thing is to make your horse under- 
\! what you want him to do. In nine cases 
‘of ten he will then endeavor to do it. Of 
‘l importance is it that, in whatever you 
‘o make him do, you persevere till he does 


. hen, with the recollection of your supremacy 
Pesh in his mind, put him back in his stall and 
‘peat the lesson later. Never put him up with 
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the feeling in his mind that he has successfully 
resisted you; for in that case he will be more 
stubborn and intractable at each successive 
lesson. 

By far the most important thing in the whole 
range of training is breaking to harness. The 
old-fashioned rough-and-ready ‘‘breaker’’ is to 
be found everywhere; and to these crude and 
benighted gentlemen is too often entrusted the 
education of colts. By such, after a little, 
usually a very little, preliminary ‘‘bitting,’’ the 
colt is harnessed, put to the breaking-cart, and 
expected to go—which he generally does, some- 
where. 

That, under such treatment, horses often 
develop bad habits is not surprising. The 
wonder rather is that so many become good, 
useful animals. 


“One Thing at a Time.”’ 


‘Sere © sive explicit directions for breaking to 
ae harness would require too much space ; 

=== but the first and general rule—one which 
has stood the test of many years in my own 
practice—is, ‘‘Teach only one thing at a time, 
and that thoroughly.’’ In this way, step by 
step, the colt receives his education; and if 
proper care is used, he will not, at any stage 
of the process, become either panic-stricken or 
enraged. 

In a somewhat extended experience I have 
never had any serious trouble in breaking abso- 
lutely untrained colts; the ‘‘hard cases’’ were 
always those which had been previously spoiled 
by others in fruitless attempts to break them. 
A few instances of these may be of interest, 
chiefly as showing the different methods to 
be used on horses of different temperaments. 
Minnie was a thoroughbred 
mare, a granddaughter of 
old Lexington, and a crea- 
ture of royal blood and 
qualities. She had the habit 
of balking, and would kick 
savagely when attempts 
were made to start her. For 
this reason I was able to 
buy her at a very low price. 
After getting her home, it 
soon became evident that 
crude and harsh measures 
had been used in the attempt 
to cure her—the very worst thing that could be 
done to an animal of her highly sensitive and 
nervous temperament. 

I made no immediate attempt to drive her, 
but put her in a large box stall, and kept her 
there for a week, using daily every means in 
my power to gain her confidence and love. 
Having succeeded in doing this, I then put on 
the throwing-straps, and as gently as possible 
laid her down a few times, simply to show her 
that I was her master and more powerful than 
she. When next harnessed she gave me no 
trouble, nor did she ever thereafter. Of all 
my horses she became my prime favorite, and 
I continued to use her till she died of old age. 

Nigger was a large black horse, of no partic- 
ular breeding, which was brought to me to: be 
subdued, after having thrown out his driver 
and kicked his breaking-cart to pieces. Nigger 
was an ugly brute, and of a heavy, sluggish 
temperament. I therefore made no attempt at 





palliative treatment, but used coercive measures | use it. High-spirited horses rarely require it, 
at once, to which he quickly yielded. In|and I have broken many such without ever 
driving I used the device described hereafter in | striking them at all. 


treatment recommended for kickers, and after! for your horse to know that you are his 





a few lessons he became entirely gentle. He 
was afterward sold to a gentleman who wanted 
a quiet, lazy horse, and to whom he gave perfect 
satisfaction. 


““Lady’s’’ Disposition. 


Sama 6 MIGHT multiply cases of this kind 
VS indefinitely, but will specify only one 

? more—a case of hereditary viciousness. 
Lady was a mare of trotting blood, a beautiful 
creature, and true to her 
name, for she had both blood 
and beauty. But alas! like 
some other beautiful and 
aristocratic ladies, she had 
a disposition the reverse of 
amiable. 

Lady did not show much 
of her bad temper until she 
was four years old, for 
she was well-treated and had 
little to arouse it. Then she 
was sent to receive her edu- 
cation from a ‘‘breaker’’ of 
the old school, a man whose 
local reputation was much enhanced by the fact 
that he drank a great deal and was said by his 
admirers to ‘‘drive just as well when he was 
| drunk as when he was sober’’—which was not 
| saying much. 
| ‘This ornament of the profession found his 

full match in Lady. All the pent-up evil in 
her nature burst forth when he tried his ernde 
methods upon her, and in a short time she 
| became so violent that she not only could not 
| be groomed or harnessed, but it was dangerous 
|to approach her at all. The bibulous gentle- 
man gave up his job, and Lady was sent to 
me to be broken. 

| She was led to my stable by two men, one 
|on each side, holding her by Jong straps, so as 
| to be beyond the reach of her teeth and feet. 
I opened the doors of a box stall, and told them 
to take her in and let her loose. 

She was like a wild animal, and would kick 
furiously at any one who ventured into the 
stall. 





FIGURE 2. 





able to put a halter on that mare.’’ I thought 
he was mistaken, but kept my counsel, for the 
case did look pretty bad. 

Four days later I invited the owner to come 
and see Lady haltered. 

Opening the door, 1 said pleasantly, ‘‘Come, 
Lady! Come, little girl!’’ and she walked 
to the door and thrust her nose through the 
nose-band of the halter and stood quietly 
while I passed the head-strap over and buckled 
it. 

So surprised was the owner that I think to 
this day he believes me possessed of some occult | 
power, some ‘‘personal magnetism. ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the means by which Lady | 
was subjugated were simple, 
but such as she could under- 
stand and appreciate. 

For the first day she was 
left quietly in her stall, with 
nothing to rouse or excite 
her. 

The following morning, 
| after some slight difficulty, 
|I got a halter on her and 
| strapped up one of her fore- 
| feet. 1 then slipped off the 
halter and took a good buggy whip in one hand | 
and a measure of grain in the other. | 

The instant she turned her rump toward me | 
with the intention of kicking she received a 
blow upon it from the whip. But, on the 
other hand, whenever her head was toward 
me, I spoke to her encouragingly and gave her 
some grain. 

This was a language that she could readily 
understand. 

After a few lessons of this kind she was 
allowed the use of all her feet, and the lessons 
continued as before. 

She soon learned to keep her head always 
toward me; and from this it was only a step 
to make the horse put her nose into the halter, 
| merely by withholding the reward till she had 
done so. 
| Lady was bright and intelligent, in spite of 
| her bad temper; and considering her state of 
mind when she came to me, I was myself sur- 
prised at the quickness with which she yielded 
to treatment and learned her lesson. 








The Horse and the Whip. 


se HEN harnessed, Lady made one or two 
desperate attempts to get away, but 

=——= soon gave up. She was readily broken, 
and although always a little irritable and cross, 
is to-day a good, safe and useful animal, with 
the additional advantage of being very hand- 
some and very fast. 

I think I should say a few words concerning 
the use of the whip. Nineteen men out of | 
| twenty—possibly ninety-nine out of a hundred 
|—use the whip too much. There are cases 
when its judicious use is necessary, as in the 
case of Lady, but it is a bad thing in the hands 
|of any but those who know when and how to 








While it is highly desirable 
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Her owner said to me, ‘‘You will never be | 





FIGURE 8. 
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master, you want his love, not his hatred; 
and there are other ways of showing him your 
supremacy more potent and less irritating than 
the whip. 

Horses differ so much in temperament and 
disposition that the same treatment is not the 
best for all, even in the cure of the same habit. 
The following methods are what 1 have gener- 
ally used. 

Before trying any coercive measures on a 
balky horse it is always well to try the effect of 
gaining his confidence and love. Very often 
this Will be enough to cure him. If it does 
not, the following treatment will sueceed in the 
great majority of cases. 


The ‘‘ Whirling Treatment.”’ 


‘sum AKE the horse out of the shafts and 
remove his harness. Tie the hair of 
== his tail into a single knot, drawing it 
tight. Then pass his halter-rope through the 
hair of the tail just above the knot, draw 
it till his head is well round on one side, and 
tie in a half bow-knot, so that you can untie 
quickly. 

Touch him lightly behind with your whip, 
and he will begin to turn round in a small 
cirele, and rapidly become confused and dizzy. 
Do not by any means let him become so dizzy 
as to fall down, but watch him closely, and 
the moment he begins to stagger, untie the 
halter-rope, harness to a carriage as quickly 
as possible, and he will generally go off all 
right. 

The worst cases can generally be cured by a 
very few lessons of this kind; and so much does 
the horse dislike the treatment that if he 
attempts to balk after having had a lesson or 
| two, he will generally consent to go when the 
| first move is made toward removing him from 
the carriage. 

Kicking in harness is one of the worst of 
all habits, and an exceedingly dangerous one. 
It can generally be cured in the following 
way: 

Have two small rings securely fastened to the 
head-stall of the bridle, about the height of the 
rosettes, and have an extra bit in your horse’s 
mouth. 

Then take a good, soft line, about fifteen 
feet long and the size of the little finger—a 
cotton cord is best, because so flexible. Let 





-| one end be in the carriage. 


Run the other end through one of the terrets, 
up through one of the above-mentioned small 
rings, down through the ring of the extra bit, 
over the horse’s nose, and back the other side 
in the same way. ‘Tie to the long part of the 
cord just back of the terrets, tightly enough to 
have the device act as a check-rein. (Figure 3.) 

In driving, have the cord in your hand as 
well as the reins, and if your horse attempts to 
kick, pull—not jerk—upon it strongly. His 
nose will be instantly ele- 
vated and held there, and 
kicking thus made impos- 
sible. 

As the habit of kicking is 
often deeply rooted, it may 
be necessary to use this de- 
vice a long time—possibly 
for several weeks, if you 
wish to be on the safe side. 
It is easy to tell by the gen- 
eral behavior of your horse 
when the inclination to kick is eliminated, 
and the device can then be removed with 
safety. 

For the vice of running away, especially in 
young colts, I have generally found the foot- 
strap the best of anything, as it allows perfect 
freedom; and by simply pulling the strap the 
animal is put upon three legs the instant he 
attempts to run. (Figure 1.) 





For Confirmed Cases. 






UT for confirmed cases and older horses 
B® the treatment prescribed for kicking in 
=——= harness is best—drawing the line and 
twitching up his head the instant that he tries 
to run. 

It is impossible for him either to run or to 
kick while in this position. 

I may add that the ‘‘whirling treatment’’ 
which has been recommended for balkers is 
good in most cases of insubordination, and 
is often used with advantage on the kicker or 
runaway. 

Laying a horse down is also useful in many 
cases, as it breaks up his confidence in himself 
and convinces him of your supremacy; but 
this must always be done with much care and 
on soft ground. The method I employ is as 
follows: 

Have a bridle and surcingle on your’ horse. 
Strap up the near forefoot. Attach a long strap 
to the off forefoot just below the fetlock and 
run the end through the surcingle. (Figure 2.) 
Then, standing opposite your horse’s shoulder, 


| and holding the strap in your right hand and the 


bridle-rein in your left, push him gently to one 
side. The instant he lifts his foot pull on the 
strap, and he will fall upon his knees. Ina very 
short time he wearies of this position and lies out 
at full length on the ground. 

Although it is easy to give directions for train- 
ing, it is almost needless to add that, after all, 
much must depend upon the judgment and 
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experience of the trainer, and upon certain 
personal qualifications. Above all, he should 
have learned, before essaying to control horses, 
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Of Being from the We// amid the Waste 
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“3aqmag S’POSE you-all have heard that the 
exhibition at Carmel schoolhouse is 
SS to come off Friday night?’’ Hiram 

Hines leaned comfortably on his folded arms 

that lay along the top rail of the weather-beaten 

fence. He had declined the invitation to enter 
and sit with the little group on the porch of the 
dingy log cabin. 

‘*Yes, I’ve heard about it,’’ replied Silas 
Faweett, non-committally. But Tildy, his small, 
work-worn wife, shifted the heavy baby from 
shoulder to lap, pushed aside gently the two 
tow-headed satellites from about her knees, 
and looked at Hiram in kindling interest. 

‘*They’ve took to calling of it a commence- 
ment,’’ he drawled, with a long emphasis upon 
the last syllable of the unaccustomed word. 
‘*Teacher Bolton has wrote off to town for 
some of his kinnery there to come out and help 
in it. Preacher Belt’s girl is comin’, and they 


say she can beat the man that killed hisself | since she had come to live 
Her brother is right smart | in the neighborhood, and this 
of a songster, and he is comin’, and a girl that | time, when it had reached 

| the dignity of a commence- 
He | ment, it promised to be best 
really was interested, but there was no need |of all, for never before had 


a-pickin’ ona fiddle. 


can say pieces is comin’ with ’em.’’ 
‘‘Huh!’’ ejaculated Si, indifferently. 


for him to show it. Tildy had edged ‘her 
chair as. near as possible to the rail of the 
little stoop and was listening eagerly. 

‘‘They’re going to have dialogues and 
things like they allus do, and some kind 
of a musterin’ and drillin’ with wreaths. 
Brother Jim’s girls has just showed me 
theirs,—pink paper roses,—and they are 
all going to wear white frocks. ’’ 

Tildy drew a long breath of delighted 
expectation at the vision these words evoked, 
but Si only grunted again. 

‘* Better come in!’’ he urged. 

‘‘No, I must mosey onward. Say, they 
say thar’s going to be a tabbleo, with red 
and blue and yaller lights shining on it— 
‘Rock of Ages.’ No, I must be travelling. 
Just thought I’d stop and tell you what I’d 
heard about the commencement.’’ He rolled 
the new word unctuously under his tongue, 
and then with a laconic ‘‘G’d evenin’!’’ 
strolled on down the dull, narrow country 
road. 

Tildy’s big gray eyes were bright with 
excitement, and she squeezed the baby to 
her breast. ‘‘Mammy’s got to finish your 
little pink bonnet, honey,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
do up Minnie Belle’s white frock, and finish 
off Katie May’s flowered muslin. Bless 
your little hearts, you shall see that com- 
mencement!’’ Her radiant gaze embraced 
the two little girls. ‘‘Mammy’ll make you 
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to control himself; for a cool head is necessary, 
and to give way to feelings either of fear or of 
anger is fatal in training. 


— OMAR KHAY YAM 


was in the barn, and Si was fretful and nervous 
over the curing of it, for it meant a great deal 
to him, since he had not planted cotton this 
year. There was much to do in the barn this 
damp weather. Little smoldery fires had to be 
made when the showers came up, and the sticks 
of drying tobacco must be constantly shifted, 
so that they would cure uniformly, and so that 
the dreaded mold might not appear. 

Tildy, smiling and singing to herself, was at 
his beck and call from morning to night, reaching 
her thin arms up to hold for him, or pushing 
apart the stalks on the sticks. She snatched 
moments in which to attend to the children or 
to rush home and prepare their hasty meals. 

When night came on she might have gone 
to bed well worn out, but the anticipated delight 
of the exhibition lifted her out of herself. As 
she ironed the simple finery, or stitched patiently 
on little new garments, she was picturing to 


|go off and leave it, honey.’’ 





herself, over and over again, the stage with its 
vines and flowers, the children in their white | 


She addressed 
the remark to the baby, but kept her eyes upon 
the little girls. ‘‘We’ll just have to stay home 
and keep care of it, but never mind! By and 
by, when the buyers come round in their fine 
buggies, and pay pappy whole heaps of pretty 
money, we won’t care ’bout no commencement. ’’ 

She tried to make her tone very cheerful, but 
it was an added drop of bitterness that Minnie 
Belle and Katie May cared so little, even with 
their Sunday frocks spread out so enticingly 
before them. It seemed that she had no one at 
all to share the disappointment with her, and 
it would have comforted her to be obliged to 
comfort her children. 

‘*Shucks!’’ she said to herself, after a moment, 
and with the air of some gentle animal shaking 
rain-irops from its coat. ‘*They’re too little to 
care about it, and I reckon I’d think mighty 
small of Si if he was that triflin’ he’d go off 
and let his tobacco ruin, just to hear a com- 
mencement! Come on, chillun! Let’s go back 
to the barn and help pappy.’’ 

She gathered the baby in her arms, gave a 
lingering look of admiration to the finery on 
the bed, and led the way down the path again. 

The sun was getting almost to the level of 
the circling belt of pines about the clearing 
when Si swung himself down from among the 
rafters. He went to the door, pushed back his 
hat, and looked about him critically. 

***Tain’t so late but what I b’lieve I’ll go 


dresses, and the crowds of people under the | up yander way.”’ 
Carmel 


dim lights of the country schoolhouse. 
exhibition had been the one 
great annual happening to 
her for all the fifteen years 


ORAWN BY E. 0. STEVENS. 
SHE WAS LIFTED OUT OF HERSELF AND INTO THE VERY PRESENCE OF ALL BEAUTY. 


some sweet cakes and some little apple tarts|the people from town promised to lend their 


to carry ’long, too.’’ 

**Si,’’ she exclaimed, briskly, after a moment 
of rose-colored dreaming, ‘‘if you’re going to 
town to-morrow, I want you to carry that 
speckled hen that keeps trying to crow, and 
trade her out in green ribbon to tie the chillun’s 
hair!’’ 

He yawned and looked at her indifferently. 
‘Tie their hair?’’ he repeated. 

**Yes—bows, you know, Si, for our little girls 
to wear to the commencement. ’’ 

‘‘Huh! 
commencement, as I knows of.’’ 

‘*But they are—sartainly we are, honey!’’ 
The baby gurgled deliciously as the young 
mother snatched him up to kiss him on the 


I ain’t said they was going to no | 


cheek before putting him down on the floor and | 


hurrying out to feed the little pigs that came 
squealing up to the gate. Minnie Belle and 
Katie May, stolid-faced like their father, and 
with no pleasant anticipations playing havoc 
with their accustomed calm, drifted out into the 
yard, and sat down to the construction of toad 
houses of the wet sand over their bare feet. 

The two days intervening before Friday passed 
in a golden haze to Tildy, although the dun- 
colored clouds hovered low in the sky and there 
were occasional seurries of rain. There was a 
momentary break in her dreaming when Si came 
home from town with a paper of Paris green 
to use on the late tobacco, instead of the green 
ribbon, as proceeds from the sale of the speckled 
hen; but presently she reflected, with her own 
sunny philosophy, that it did not so much matter 
about bows for the children’s hair, since they 
were to wear hats, anyway. 

And such hats! She had bought them with 
her hoarded egg-money, and they were shiny, 


bunches of pink daisies. Ah, surely the people | 


at the exhibition would look twice when she 
threaded her way among the crowd, with her 
three well-dressed children ! 

The first cutting of his small tobacco-crop 





talent to the occasion. 

**Run out to the big bush and pick you-all 
some Cape jesmints to carry,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll 
make ’em into posies for you. 
think it’ll rain much, do you? 
have them little hats sp’ilt—not for a pretty! 


Si, you don’t | 
I wouldn’t | 


“O Sil’? There was a pent-up torrent of 











joyful surprise in her voice. ‘‘I’ll run dress 
the chillun quick. If we can’t get a seat, maybe 
you can drive the wagon up clost enough under 
the winders for us to see and hear it all!’’ 

Si’s glance wandered, but his tone was rough 
—unusually so. 

‘*Thar ain’t no use in you and the young ’uns 


I reckon, though, we-all can scrouge up under | going, Tildy. Somebody’s got to see that a 


them umbrellas. When you goin’ to hitch up?’’ 

She asked the question idly, and bent to 
snuggle mouth and nose in the baby’s neck. 
Work on exhibition afternoon was a thing un- 
heard of, for it was the custom for the country 


| people to go very early to the schoolhouse, since 


such crowds gathered there that to have a seat 
at all, one must preémpt it before night. Tildy 
felt anxious to begin her preparations, since 
‘*fixing’’ was a great part of her pleasure. 

Si did not answer at first, but after a moment 
he got up and moved toward the door. 


‘*Tildy,’’ he said, uneasily, ‘‘it’s comin’ on | 


to rain, and I dassent leave that tobacco. If a 
big shower was to come up to-night, there’ll 
have to be new fires lit. We-all can’t go to no 
exhibition this night. ’’ 

He passed on out of the house, and she watched 
him go to the barn, sharp disappointment 
blanching her face and tugging at her heart—as 
great a disappointment, perhaps, as had ever 
come to her simple soul. The ‘‘cracker’’ women 
down in the Florida woods are not wont to ask 
great favors of life. When pain and sorrow 
visit them, they mutely accept what they must 
bear; and their years, as flat and monotonous 


| 





| 


| as the wire-grass plains beneath their waving | 
| pines, only now and then are varied with oases | 
| of happiness—spots of brightness akin to the 


| bossams into stiff little bunches and laid them | ’T'wouldn’t do me and the chillun no good, 


| nohow ! 


little mirrored lakes that shine out so unexpect- 


| edly in their woods that one is fairly upon the | 
new and white, with long pink streamers and | brink before there is a thought of their existence. 
Tildy’s lips quivered when the children came | 


in with the jasmines, but she made the waxy 


beside the dresses before she spoke. 


low fire is kept up in the barn, or this damp’ll 
ruin the tobacco. You ain’t got no business 
going out in such threatenin’ weather, nohow.’’ 

Her anger flared out at a sudden clear concep- 
tion of her husband’s selfishness. Never before 
had she ‘‘talked back,’’ but her gray eyes were 
blazing now, and her voice shook. 

**You’re mighty pertickler all of a suddent! 
How many times have I hoed cotton and cane 
in worse weather than this ?’’ 

‘*The chillun —’’ 

‘*The chillun? You know good and well 
my chillun is allus taken care of!’’ 

That barn fire must be tended. Tildy could 
not go alone just with the children, and she 
could outmatch him in an argument, so there 
was nothing for it but for him to take refuge in 
a show of masculine authority. 

“*That’s enough now, Tildy Ann! You dry 
up! This fire is all right to last till eight 
o’clock, and then you mend it. If a big rain 
comes, you shut these doors. You hear me?’’ 

With that he strode quickly away, and pres- 


|ently Tildy, sitting flat on the ground in the 


barn door, heard the clattering of mules’ feet 
down the road, and recognized voices. 

“It’s a put-up job!’’ she muttered, angrily. 
“I just know him and Hiram Hines made it 
up together to go to-night and leave me home.’’ 
She rose abruptly and looked behind her at the 
tobacco, then shook her small fist at it. ‘‘You 
can burn up—you—or you can mold into 
flinders, and I don’t care which!’’ she said 
aloud. ‘‘I don’t tend no fires this night! 


If he was to sell it for five hundred 


‘Pappy says the tobacco might spile if we | dollars, I’d yet have to buy our things with 
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chicken- and egg-money—and that old house fit 
to tumble down!’’ 

Minnie Belle and Katie May ran on ahead 
of her, trailing their short homespun frocks, 
all unrebuked, in the wet grass by the path- 
side, and Tildy followed with her baby on her 
hip. She was ablaze with anger and rebellion, 
for Si’s action in leaving her behind had come 
to her like a lightning flash that revealed much, 
calling to her memory a thousand slights which 
her sweetness of temper had never considered 
twice, a thousand roughnesses and neglects, 
when she had been his faithful servant. 

Night came on. Tildy lighted the lamp and 
undressed the children, paying small heed to 
the lightning flashes and the patter of the rain- 
drops. There came a sound of scurrying steps, 
a breeze of girlish laughter, and a masculine 
voice was at the door, asking admittance. 

‘*May we take shelter here upon your piazza ?’’ 
asked a young man, with a smile scarcely less 
winning than those of the two girls beside him. 
‘‘Such a rain is coming up that we not go 
any farther, but the house will shelter us if we 
may sit on the porch.’’ 

‘*Yes, oh, yes, sir,’’ replied Tildy, her innate 
hospitality driving out her anger, and even 
overshadowing curiosity for the moment. ‘‘Come 
right in and have a seat and set down.’’ 

She drew chairs for them out upon the stoop, 





and the young man called to the negro coach 

man to bring in their ‘‘traps,’’ and then drive 

| the horses across the road into the open cow 

| shed before the shower should break. Tild) 
looked curiously down at the two mysteri- 
ous black boxes and the leather valise in 
the corner beneath the crumple of gay- 
colored linen dust-robes. Plainly, these 
were people from ‘‘town.’’ Their words, 
their very tones, as they laughed and 
chatted together just outside her door, 
betrayed as much, and seemed to bring to 
her the essence of her own ineffable longing 
for something different—something better 
than she had ever known. 

Presently one of the young women came 
in, and with a little laugh and a look 
about her, sat down near Tildy. 

‘May I sit in here with you? I am 
playing gooseberry out yonder with my 
brother and my friend—they don’t want 
me. O you darling red-headed baby!’’ 
She bent quickly over and cuddled her 
radiant cheek down close to that of the 
drowsy, smiling infant that Tildy was 
swaying to sleep on her knee. 

The young mother smiled and her eyes 
brightened. 

‘*You see,’’ Jessie Belt proceeded, hold- 
ing the warm baby hand between her two 
palms, ‘‘we were on our way to Carmel 
schoolhouse to assist in the exercises. This 
rain makes it impossible for us to get there 
in time, and we shall just start back to town 
as soon as we can.’”’ 

“‘I was a-going to Carmel to hear you- 
all,’’ began Tildy, eagerly, her half-lulled 
resentment rising afresh, and then held in 
check by her unconscious loyalty. She con- 
cluded, dully, ‘‘It rained, and I couldn’t 
go.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, and you were going to carry the 
children, weren’t you ?’’ the girl exclaimed, 
as her eyes fell upon the spare bed. She 
went over and stood a long while, looking 

thoughtfully at the finery, lifting the hats and 
turning them on her hands, and smoothing the 
little dresses. She held the withered jasmines 
a moment to her face, and when she turned 
again to Tildy, her brown eyes were sweet and 
tender. Woman heart had read woman heart, 
and, somehow, the girl from town understood. 
‘*These things look so—nice!’’ she exclaimed. 
Jessie Belt stood a moment in thought, and 
then went over and opened the valise. 

**T wonder if you will let me give this to your 
little girls,’’ she said, returning and sitting down 
again. She unrolled white tissue-paper, and 
then let fall in a shimmery stream between her 
fingers yards of exquisite Dresden ribbon—tiny 
roses sprinkled over an apple-green ground. 

Tildy caught her breath, and tears sprang 
into her eyes. 

‘‘Yes?’’ said the girl, with a laugh. ‘‘We'll, 
then, I’ll just tie it into two sweet little sashes. 
There is plenty for both, you see.’’ 

“If you ain’t disfurnishing yourself,’’ ))r0- 
tested Tildy, weakly. 

“‘Oh, no, I’ve plenty more.”’ Jessie deftly 
wove the ribbon into shape, stopping now and 
then to flick the baby’s cheek with it, and win 
a lazy smile. 

The clock struck eight loudly. Tildy sta: ted 
up, and then settled back into her chair, ith 
her lips drawn into a determined line. ‘he 
house grew very quiet, and there was scarcely 
a sound except the patter of the rain. 

‘*Here, this won’t do!’’ cried Jessie | lt, 
merrily, tossing the finished sashes into the 
small mother’s lap. ‘‘ You two people out ‘ere 
have stopped talking, and I don’t like ‘ese 
silences of love unless I have a share in t!..m! 
Come, Helen, you shall give us the recit: ‘ion 
you had for to-night, and an encore! ITS. 
Faweett was going all the way to hear you {fit 
hadn’t rained. Come, recite your pret’ °st! 
Bob, get your throat in tune, for you a° & 
sing. ’’ 

Thus in the big room of the shabby log © »use 
Tildy sat by the bed whereon lay her '':re€ 


























ieeping children, and listened, while the 
friendly. young people sang and played and 
_ad. The little work-worn woman felt almost 
i toxicated with the joy and wonder of it all. 

“Now, Bob,’’ said Jessie, taking up her 
violin and tuning it, ‘‘you are to sing ‘The 
lioly City,’ and then this entertainment will 
pe at an end—would that the rain were also!’’ 

lt was not the words,—they did not mean 
so much to Tildy,—but the music of the boy’s 
rich young voice bore her music-starved soul 
high up and into heavenly places. She was 
lifted out of herself and into the very presence 
of all beauty—up above her dull life, her flashes 
of longing, and so far beyond the hot anger 
that had blazed out against her husband that, 
as the beautiful song held her in its thrall, she 
whispered to herself, ‘‘O Si, if you were only 
here!’’ 

In the exaltation of her delight, in the vague 
atmosphere of good and beauty which surrounded 
her, Tildy’s ideal was born—her wish to make 
the best she could of herself, and as the last 
strains died away, the first thought that came to 
her was of the open barn doors, the fire smolder- 
ing into ashes, and the tobacco that was gather- 
ing mold inthedamp. She snatched up a shawl 
and dashed out into the rain without a word. 

‘Well, now,’’ said the young fellow, whim- 
sically, ‘‘I hope I don’t feel bad! I just fancied 
1 was charming her with my melodious voice. ’’ 

‘*Hush, Bob!’’ said his sister. ‘‘Didn’t you 
see that woman’s eyes while you were singing ?’’ 
And there was a little tremor in her tone when 
her glance fell upon the spare bed, and then 
wandered on to the sleeping children. 

By and by the rain ceased, the town people 
drove away, and Tildy sat long on the little 
porch, watching the silver moon struggle from 
behind headlands of pearl, until a white radiance 
bathed the wet earth and set the mocking-birds 
to piping in the oaks. She was very happy, 
remembering the beautiful hours just gone, and 
she kept singing to herself in a clear, thrush- 
like treble such snatches of the wonderful song 
as she could remember. 

Si, riding through the pine woods, heard her 
voice carrying far on the clarified air, ‘‘Sing, for 
the night is o’er,’’ then humming gently, only 
to break out again, sweet and shrill, ‘‘ Hosanna 
in the highest, Hosanna for ever more.’’ 

Some powerful influence born of the lateness 
and the stillness of the hour, and the purity of 
the young voice in the song, gripped Si Fawcett, 
and he shivered, as one who is suddenly awa- 
kened. Her native patience, her blitheness, her 
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loving little ways, that he had always accepted 
as a matter of course, seemed suddenly precious, 
and he hung his head in a realizing shame at 
his own shortcomings. 

He came slowly into sight of the house. The 
barn doors were closed, bat a tiny puff of smoke 
floated out through a ventilator. His lips trem- 
bled and worked strangely while he was stabling 
the mule, for he had caught sight of Tildy, 
sitting on the steps, her arms locked about her 
knees, as she rocked herself back and forth, 
singing, ‘‘ Last night I lay a-sleeping, I dreamed 
a dream so fair —’’ 

**You there, Si?’’ she called, cheerily. 
you have much of a 
time?” He flung him- _. \ 
self down on a step below 
**Mighty shabby,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘The folks from 
town didn’t git thar, and 
them blue and yaller 
lights wouldn’t work. I 
thought in my soul they never would git 
through. It was one o’clock before they turned 
out. You didn’t miss much.’’ 

**I didn’t miss anything that I wanted!’’ 

Her little work-roughened hand slipped about 
his neck, and she laughed happily. He caught 
her hand and held it fast for a moment, then 
drew her down upon his knee and looked into 
her radiant face. 

‘*Tildy,’’ he began, and there was an un- 
wonted vibration in his deep, rough voice, ‘‘I 
feel as mean as a dog—I shorely do! To think 
of me off thar a-larkin’, and you here by your 
pore little self, a-tendin’ to my business. ’’ 

She laid her hand across his lips, but he drew 
it down again. 

**T’ll never do the like again, honey—I never 
will. More, I’ve got a little bit put away in 
the bank, and I’m going to put us up a nice 
little new house over in that oak thicket, where 
you’ve allus wanted it, and one thing certain, 
if this tobacco-crop turns out all right, half of 
it belongs to you. It is your own, honey!’’ 

She lay quiet in his arms a long time, for his 
rough-bearded cheek was caressing her face, 
but at last she sprang up; the baby had stirred 
and called out in his sleep. 

“Sing, for the night is o’er,’’ she hummed, 
as she bent over, hushing him, and Si, on the 
door-step, saw a slow flush of pink and opal 
steal up over the treetops, and mingle with the 
silver dusk of the moonlit night. The morning 
was at hand. 
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BETHUEL BARSAND’ 
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BOUT seventy 

years ago the Bar- 
——= sands, with three 
other families from west- 
em New York, began a 
new settlement in one of 
the then new Northwest- 
ern States. 

Bethuel Barsand was a 
strong man, forty years 
old, one of the ‘‘grip-tight, 
hold-fast’’ breed, well 
fitted to hew a civilized 
farm from the savage 
wilderness, except that he was no hunter or 
woodsman—merely a hard-working, self-trained 
farmer-mechanic, He did not even own a rifle, 
which most pioneers consider the primal neces- 
sity. Butan ancient flint-lock musket, captured 
from the British by his father in one of the 
Canada border campaigns of the War of 1812, 
served his needs. 

Mrs. Barsand was a strong woman, one of 
the tireless pioneer home-makers. In a new 
country, where nothing could be bought and 
everything had to be home-made, the women, 
no less than the men, had to be strenuous. 

For many weeks, however, Mrs. Barsand 
had been compelled to rest two hours every 
alternate day, huddled over a fire with ague 
chills. She cheerfully said this gave her system 
a hecessary chance to pause and consider itself. 
"he ague was slowly wearing off, for it was 
how late summer, and the first frosts of autumn 
usually ended malaria for the year. 

While languidly eating her supper of plump 
Wild pigeon, floating in its nourishing broth, 
hot johnny-eake and butter, luscious wild black- 
berries with cream, and a fragrant wild herb 
tea, supposed to be remedial for chills, prepared 
by her daughter Marian, Mrs. Barsand re- 
marked, tentatively : 

‘I believe I should feel well as ever if I 
could have three or four meals of real meat. 
Just think, Bethuel, we’ve been here over a 
year, and in all that time we haven’t tasted a 
- bit of real meat except salt pork.’’ 

_ \Yhy, mal’? said Jason, a sturdy boy of 

iiteen. “*Why, we’ve had venison, bear, coon, 

re it, squirrel, wild turkey, partridge, quail, 
“hd pigeon, wild duck, and five or six kinds 
ol tsh, till we’re almost tired.’ 

“All those are only game; they’re not real 
mi at, such as ma means,’’ said Marian. 

“Let me kill a chicken or pig for you, dear,’’ 
oad Bethuel, eagerly. 

No, I don’t crave chicken or pig, and 
can’t afford to kill chickens or pigs this 
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year. Maybe it’s only a 

sick appetite, but I keep 

thinking how good that 

: bear ham was which Mr. Crumly 

= gave us last fall, and 1 wondered 

= if you could spare time to go 

bear-hunting and get us some. 

Next thing to beefsteak, it seems 

to me bear steak would do me 

most good, and come nearest to 

real meat. I know you probably couldn’t get 

a pound of beef or mutton if you should 

search every settlement within a hundred miles. 

Settlers in a new country don’t kill any stock 

so long as it can be of any other use, and not 
even pork till late November. ’’ 

‘*‘Why, Harriet, you know I’d spend time 
haunting for anything you think you’d like 
Bear isn’t generally thought at all like beef, 
but your craving it is a good sign—it shows 
your ague is quitting; it’s a sign that bear ham 
is what you ought to have, and have it you 
shall. But don’t be disappointed if I fail to 
get it right off. ’*Tisn’t quite the bear-hunting 
season yet, but in a week or two we’ll have 
’em coming right here after green corn. A man 
may hunt and hunt, and not see a bear in a 
month, though they’re all about, unless he meets 
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one by accident—which generally happens when 
he’d rather not and hasn’t any gun.’’ 

At daybreak Barsand entered the woods with 
his old musket loaded for bear—seven buckshot 
on top of nearly an ounce of rifle powder! 
Barsand always overloaded, and his idea was 
that bear required an especially big charge. 

Where to look Barsand did not know. At first 
he wandered aimlessly about the clearing. Then 
he remembered that bears like blackberries, 
and he went off to where an old windfall 














made a large opening in the forest. It was 
piled with fallen trees and brush, and thickly 
bordered with tall blackberry bushes loaded with 
ripe fruit. Surely there should be bears here, 
and there would have been if Barsand had come 
earlier. A number had breakfasted here at 
daylight, and retired after sunrise to doze away 
the hot hours. Perhaps if a dog had searched 
the great piles of brush logs in the windfall he 
might have started a bear or two; but Barsand 
discovered nothing larger than rabbits. 

Next he went to a ravine, where there were 
wild plums just ripening. Bears had been 
there, as even a greenhorn could see. There 
were big footprints on a patch of 
sand; but Barsand could not trace 
them, or judge how fresh the tracks 
were, or where they went. 

He next visited 
. a huckleberry 
7: ~~~ swamp, where he 
wandered about a 
long time. Only 
a few huckleberries were ripe, but bears are fond 
of them, and the swamp looked to be a good place 
for bears. But he found none, and ceasing to 
expect bears, he sat down to lunch. 

Before him was a small, shallow pool a dozen 
feet across, dotted with little weedy hummocks. 
Beyond the pool thick patches of huckleberry 
bushes, taller than a man, covered thirty tree- 
less acres. 

While Barsand was eating, two bears emerged 
from behind the huckleberry thicket in front of 
him across the pool! They appeared so suddenly 
and silently that Barsand sat and stared. The 
two were playing with a frog, which tried to 
escape into the pool. One bear pinned the 
sprawler lightly under a fore paw, while both 
grinned to see the victim squirm. The first bear 
lifted his paw, and the frog leaped. 

Down came the paw, but missed, and the 
other bear caught the leaper with his teeth by 
one hind leg, whereat the first bear struck 
angrily at the second. This made the second 
bear stand up and growl, with the frog dangling 
comically from his mouth. 

Barsand laughed; and immediately the two 
bears stood like statues, peering at him. 

Barsand now suddenly remembered his gun. 
Fle grabbed it, aimed and fired as quickly as 
his confused faculties would work. The over- 
loaded musket belched like a voleano. Barsand 
nearly turned a backward somersault; a cloud 
of smoke rolled across the pool. Both bears 
yelped and vanished. 

Barsand rose slowly and dubiously, and felt 
of his right shoulder, as if to reassure himself 
that it was still there. Finding it merely 
bruised, but not kicked completely away, he 
picked up his musket and examined it, to see 
if it was burst anywhere. It was not. Then 
he was recalled to the bear business. 

Something was struggling and groaning behind 
the huckleberry thicket across the pool. Perhaps 
he had a bear! Without pausing to reload, or 
even to go round the pool, Barsand dashed 
recklessly through it, stepping upon its reedy 
hummocks. The third hummock turned under 
his foot, which slipped into the water, and he 
sank knee-deep in mud. He fell forward; the 
musket flew to the firm ground beyond the pool ; 
his hands plunged over wrists into the mud; 
and he was soaked from feet to head. He 
laughed as if amused at another’s blundering 
mishap, saying to himself: 

**Well, of all the fool performances I ever 
saw, that was the worst!’’ 

As he struggled up, his hands pulled out of 
the mud with difficulty, and his feet sank as 
they felt his weight. In a moment he found 
that he could not pull out either foot; any effort 
only sank them deeper. He did not laugh 
now, but realized his peril with a thrill of 
fear. Alone, without hope of rescue! His 
family would not know where to look for him. 
Fast bogged beside a swamp infested by wolves 
and wildcats, he was doomed to death unless he 
could free himself before nightfall ! 

Barsand now lay flat, breast down, and 
stretched, reaching for the nearest bushes. He 
touched one. Pulling it bent others toward 
him. Soon he had a grip on several stout 
enough to bear the strain of a strong pull. By 
skilful effort he was able gradually to straighten 
his legs and feet, gaining enough to reach more 
and larger bushes. With his knife he cut 
bundles of brush, and thrust them under his 
body and legs as far down as he could reach, 
until he sank no more, besides having some 
support to help his body muscles pull. Thus, 
inch by inch, he drew forward, his movements 
making the water somewhat soften the dense 
mud. But this was very slow work, requiring 
a nice balance and much patient repetition. 

By and by a new peril interrupted. A large 
moccasin snake—one of the most venomous of 
American serpents—appeared in the pool, swim- 
ming across directly toward Barsand, who 
writhed partly about and tried to scare off 
the terrible intruder with a bush. But mocca- 
sin snakes are densely stupid and persistent crea- 
tures. It stopped, looked, proceeded, and stopped 
again, barely a yard from Barsand’s face. 

With great caution and nerve he slid the 
large end of a stick under its middle, gave a 
quick, violent flirt, and flung the writhing 
horror forty feet away. It did not appear 
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again; but for a long time he fairly sweated 
with a miserable fear lest the silent death should 
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steal upon him from some unguarded quarter, 
perhaps swimming beneath the surface of the 
muddied water, where no vigilance of his could 
detect its approach. 

It was sunset when Barsand finally drew 
himself out upon land firm enough to walk on. 
His whole soul sang thanksgiving, which he 
had no time to express then. First he cleaned 
himself of the clinging mire, using water from 
the pool. His powder having kept dry in its 
horn, he reloaded his musket, not too heavily 
this time. Then he went to look for his bear, 
having heard no sounds from the thicket. 

Barsand found one bear dead, big enough to 
weigh quite two hundred pounds. It took him 
some time to disembowel the game. Then he 
partly dragged, partly carried the carcass round 
the pool to the solid ground of the forest, 
intending to take it home if it required hours 
of toil. But it was the slipperiest, worst weight 
to manage he had ever attempted, and his right 
shoulder was painfully lame; and the way was 
rough, and night had fallen, and he was very 
tired. Moreover, ominous sounds were rising 
from the swamp—the screams of wildcats, the 
howling of wolves, and other savage cries. 

By the time he had made a furlong by a 
series of exhausting lugs, a fierce outburst of 
snarls told him that wolves and lynxes were 
fighting over the entrails of the bear, and soon 
he heard others prowling all about him in the 
woods. He might now skin the bear, and carry 
away the skin and hams, perhaps, but he was 
determined not to yield any part of the prize 
which had cost him so much. He wanted it 
all, especially its valuable fat. 

Luckily Barsand carried a spare flint for his 
musket and a bit of punk. With these he 
struck a fire, which blazed in a bed of dry leaves. 
Presently he had a great dry log on fire. He 
meant to stay there all night beside his bear if 
he had to, although he knew his family must 
be now growing anxious about him. 

The fire soon began to run through the woods 
over the thin carpet of dry leaves. By the time 
an acre was lighted, every wild creature had 
fled to swamps, marshes and damp places. 
Forest fires were light in those times. They 
did no harm to green trees or bushes, because 
the forests were regularly burned over every 
year, allowing no accumulations of inflammable 
material. Circles about the settlers’ clearings 
had already been burned early in the season. 

Having rested long enough to regain some of 
his spent strength, Barsand resolutely lugged 
his bear a third of a mile farther, in several 
separate efforts so exhausting as almost to dis- 
courage even his obstinate will. While sitting 
to recuperate again, he thought he heard a far-off 
faint shout. Rising, he heard it again plainly, 
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answered it, and was answered; and presently 
Jason and the dog Sharp came running to him. 

The family had become uneasy at sunset. 
When the twilight faded into dark, Mrs. Bar- 
sand grew nervous. ‘They all had proper faith 
in Barsand’s ability to take care of himself, 
yet they all gradually worked themselves into 
an unusual worry. Finally Jason thought of 
trying if Sharp would track his master, since 
the dog had shown so much disappointment 
when refused permission to accompany him. 

Arming himself with a light ax and a tin 
lantern with a venison tallow-lip candle, the 
boy set out, holding the dog in leash with a 
buckskin thong. Sharp took scent and followed 
his master’s trail about the clearing, until it 
turned off to go to the blackberry patch. Here 
Jason saw in the sky the glow of the fire, and 
correctly reasoning that it must have been set 
by his father, hurried straight for it. 

A few minutes of work with the ax sufficed 
to cut two long poles, to fasten their butts a foot 
apart and their tops a yard apart, with four 
cross-sticks, and to tie the bear firmly upon them. 
Lifting the butts and letting the limber tops 
trail on the ground, the two dragged the weight 
at a moderate walk. By midnight they had 
the carcass home and safely hung up. 

Each of their three neighbors received a 
generous gift of bear meat. The skin and a 
liberal supply of ‘‘bear grease’’ were a valuable 
acquisition for Barsand, besides making him 
the beginning of a reputation as a hunter. 
Mrs. Barsand, fed on bear steaks, missed all but 
a mere hint of her next chill, and became within 
a fortnight as healthy as she had ever been; 
and in a month Jason could relate more about 
bears than any natural history yet printed. 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


M*: S. G. Reynolds, agent of the Crow 
Indians, reports that his wards have an 
excellent building record for the past year. 
They have erected over one hundred comfortable 
homes, planted round them one thousand shade- 
trees, and built good barns for their stock. Such 
indications of Indian advancement are welcome. 


| genes are more influential in British politics 
than in American. The latest to come into 
general use is ‘‘half-sheeter.’”’ It describes 
those who accept the prime minister’s fiscal 
policy, which he said was so simple that he 
could write it on a half-sheet of note-paper. 
This phrase has not been in use long, but it is 
likely to appear frequently in the London des- 
patches for the next few months. 


hen the average American reads of labor 

riots in other countries, he usually says 
to himself that nothing else could be expected 
in such an effete monarchy as Spain or in such 
a despotism as Russia; but when the militia 
has to be called out to suppress disorder during 
a strike in an American city, he says, ‘‘Oh, 
well, that is nothing. Such disturbances are 
inevitable in a large manufacturing center.’’ 


“The shore slopped down to the river, and the 
moon was shinning in the window,’’ 
wrote an ambitious pupil, and her effort has 
survived for years in a certain high school, a 
warning that ‘‘fine writing’’ is merely orna- 
mental, and not even that unless it is based on 
correct spelling. We quote this classic sentence, 
seasonably, for the benefit of the thousands of 
boys and girls, and those others of both sexes 
who think they have ceased to be boys and 
girls, who are engaged on graduation essays. 


Ww" go abroad for the purpose of making 
geographical discoveries? As we have 
recently been reminded, Newfoundland and 
Labrador have numerous secrets yet to yield, 
and at the other side of the continent there is 
work enough to keep many an explorer busy. 
A Roman Catholic missionary in British Colum- 
bia, who has made many canoe journeys in the 
upper basin of the Nechaco River, has brought 
back much information new to chartographers, 
for he has discovered, among other natural 
wonders, an unmapped lake fifty miles long. 
The missionary, Father Morice, gains the sen- 
timental reward of discoverers, in that the lake 
will bear his name, and the practical advantage 
of making discoveries in British Columbia, 
where they are likely to be useful to people 
now on earth. we 


Papers in Great Britain used to be compelled 
to wear the letter ‘‘P’’ upon their garments, 


‘that all who saw them might know that they 


were what they were. But through the efforts 
of people who believed that the easiest way to 
make a dog bad was to give him a bad name, 
this badge of disgrace was removed long ago. 
There are many words of degradation which 
charitably disposed people ought never to use. 
One does not hear the hard word ‘‘infidel’’ so 
often as formerly, not because there are no longer 
people who do not believe many of the Christian 
doctrines, but because Christians have come to 
think that it is better to try to win over the 
unbeliever than to repel him by calling him a 
bad name. Nowadays we call insane asylums 
hospitals; reformatories have become schools; 
and in time the prisons themselves may be called 
reformatories. All this has grown out of the 
appreciation of the sound psychological theory 
that the way to raise a man up is to call him 
by a good name, and appeal to the best rather 
than the worst in him. 


(= Fitzhugh Lee, who died a few weeks 
ago, was a member of one of the oldest 
and. most noted families in America. He was 
a grandson of ‘‘Light-Horse Harry’’ Lee, the 
famous Revolutionary commander. His uncle 
was Robert E. Lee, the commander of the 
Confederate armies and the husband of Mary 
Custis, the only daughter of the adopted son of 
Washington. His father was Commodore Syd- 
ney Smith Lee, of the United States navy. 
He himself was graduated at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and held a commission 
in the army prior to the Civil War. Then he 
espoused the cause of the South, and became 
a major-general. After the war he was elected 
Governor of Virginia. Then he became United 
States consul-general at Havana, and served 
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there until war broke out. Once more he ac- 
cepted a commission in the army, and was put 
in command of volunteer regiments for service in 
Cuba. When peace was declared he entered the 
regular army, rose to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, and was soon afterward put on the retired 
list. He was a chivalrous Southern gentleman, 
with all that that term implies. When the 
historical novelists of another generation or two 
begin to study the last half of the nineteenth 
century for material, they will doubtless take 
the unusually varied and romantic career of this 
latest of the Lees as the basis for more than one 
stirring tale. oe 


N’ light on the efficiency of the American 
law for the restriction of immigration was 
shed by the debate on the aliens bill in the 
British House of Commons the other day. 
The premier, in defending the bill, said that 
Great Britain had become a sort of sieve through 
which emigrants entered America. The fit got 
through and the unfit remained in the British 
Isles. This applies, of course, only to those 
who sail from British ports. When Great 
Britain joins with the United States in prohib- 
iting the entrance of undesirable immigrants 
it will not be so easy for the countries of con- 
tinental Europe to dump their incompetents 
beyond their own boundaries. 
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MAKE AND MEND. 


To plant a flower, to pluck a weed, 
As on we pass—thie is our creed. 
Abbie A, Gould. 
*® 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT HAUL. 


© long as the railroad question lasts, the 
S propriety of charging as much for carrying 

freight a short distance as for a longer one 
will be vigorously disputed. Discriminations 
between individual shippers on the highways 
of travel everybody acknowledges should not 
be permitted, but to decide as to discrimination 
between localities is more difficult. 

The freight rate from Chicago and from 
New York to San Francisco is the same. It is 
higher from Chicago to Spokane, in eastern 
Washington, than to Seattle on the coast. The 
railway officials justify such apparently unequal 
and unjust rates because of water competition. 
To do business against the ocean compels them 
to adopt a lower rate, they assert, than they 
could afford to accept for all their traffic. Their 
roads were built for business across the land, 
which can have no other conveyance. In order 
to swell the total traffic they take that which 
arises at the water’s edge for virtually what 
they can get. 

This practice will always be extremely repug- 
nant to the communities less fortunately situated, 
and especially when it is applied to other com- 
petition than water. They naturally wish to 
pay according to distance. The railway company 
desires such rates as will yield the largest total 
income, since with its tracks maintained and 
its trains running, the additional cost of extra 
business is trifling. Power to move the load is 
comparatively cheap. 

Offensive as this theory is to the general 
conception of fair play, it is easy to point out 
evils that follow the adoption of a simple mileage 
basis, from the experience of countries which 
own their own railroads, or otherwise control 
rates. A charge according to distance prevents 
new territory from sending its supplies into 
competitive markets, and retards development. 

The American system has opened up the 
newer parts of the West with surprising rapidity ; 
it has driven the rivers as passenger and freight 
routes almost out of business, for the railroad 
has taken practically all the traffic. The ques- 
tion of the long and the short haul is one which 
has two sides. It can be decided only by a 
comparison of advantages and disadvantages, 
for no matter which decision is reached, it will 
carry some evils in its train. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


n Easter Sunday, which fell a week later 
QO in Russia than in the rest of Christen- 

dom, the Tsar issued a decree granting 
liberty of worship to the Old Believers,—a non- 
conformist sect,—and abolishing the religious 
disabilities of the Mohammedans and of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians. 

The decree, besides permitting those who do 
not belong to the ‘‘Orthodox Greek’’ Church 
to worship freely, also provides that those who 
leave the Greek, or state, Church shall not, for 
that reason, be deprived of their civil rights. 

Russia is thus following not far behind the 
rest of the Christian world. At present the prime 
minister of Norway must be a member of the 
Lutheran Church. It was only twenty years 
ago that the British House of Commons per- 
mitted an atheist member, whom it would not 
allow to take the oath on the Bible because he 
did not believe in it, to affirm his allegiance to 
the crown. Yet the atheist was elected five 
times and rejected four times before he was 
finally allowed to take his seat. 

Prior to 1871 no Catholic could receive the 
degree of Master of Arts from Oxford Univer- 
sity; the British Roman Catholic peers were 
not allowed to sit in the House of Lords till 
1829, and Jews who adhered to their religion 





suffered various civil and political disabilities 
till 1858, when they were allowed to sit in 
Parliament. Disraeli, it is true, was a member 
of Parliament many years earlier, but. he was 
a communicant of the Church of England. 

Over against the disabilities which the Roman 
Catholics suffered in England one should set 
the restrictions on Protestants in Spain, where 
even now they may not worship in public. 

Religious liberty has not been enjoyed in 
America very long, as the lives of nations are 
reckoned. In colonial days a man might not 
hold office or vote in New England unless he 
belonged to the ‘‘state church,’’ and Roger 
Williams went from Boston to the Providence 
plantations to secure that religious freedom 
which, if the Tsar’s decree is fulfilled, all 
Russians, except Jews, of whatever creed are 


now to enjoy. 
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NO GOODNESS UNFELT. 


No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 

But some land is gladdened. ’ 
Owen Meredith. 
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WHEN DOCTORS AGREE. 

he proverbial disagreement of authorities 

has an exception for once in the recent 

utterances of President Roosevelt, ex- 
President Cleveland; and the official organ of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. To be sure, 
the ex-President and the clubs do not like each 
other very well, and do not hesitate to say so. 
But they arrive at the same conclusion as to the 
most desirable work for woman; in fact, they 
eall it her one indispensable accomplishment. 

She must be, in the future even more efficiently 
than in the past, the home-maker. 

How she may best achieve her task may be 
open to endless discussion. Ex-President Cleve- 
land thinks skill in the art is to be gained by 
staying at home and practising it. The Federa- 
tion Bulletin enunciates its belief that the wife 
must go forth far enough at least to study house- 
hold economies, the chemistry of foods, home 
sanitation, home architecture, and many of the 
questions which concern the health and the 
training of children. 

Whether the one view or the other be adopted, 
the future of the country will be secure if it 
continues to be a nation of homes, built up by 
devoted wives and mothers, and not of - hotels 
sheltering selfish, ease-loving spinsters and 
bachelors. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


wo weeks ago, in Brussels, the executive 

council of the Interparliamentary Union 

met to plan for the session of the union 
which will be held this summer. 

To this session Senators Allison and Bacon 
and twenty-three Congressmen will go as dele- 
gates from the United States. Their object, 
which is that of the delegates from other coun- 
tries too, is eventually to establish a permanent 
international congress, or parliament, the call 
for which is one of the fruits of the St. Louis 
Fair of last year. 

To say that there is now no such thing as an 
international law is to say what most persons 
already know. That which is commonly called 
international law is simply a mass of precedents 
which have the force of law only because certain 
nations have agreed that, so far as they are 
concerned, those precedents may have that force. 
They are not binding as national laws are, 
because there is no power which has authority 
to enforce them. 

The men who will gather at the coming session 
of the union—delegates from all the civilized 
nations in the world—are working for a more 
definite and more permanent agreement.. They 
hope to form an international lawmaking body 
which shall be recognized by the countries which 
are represented, and therefore will have the 
power to make a real code of international law, 
binding upon the whole world either Ly virtue 
of the acceptance of it by nations, or by reason 
of the power of enforcing it which those. nations 
which accept it will have. . 
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THE PROFESSORS’ PENSION FUND. 


r. Carnegie, in announcing his ten-million- 
dollar pension fund for aged. professors, 
referred to teaching as ‘‘the least re- 

warded of all the professions, ’’ 

This charge is often made and seldom denied. 
The truth of it has long been a national re- 
proach. The ministry, also, is underpaid,—as 
much, perhaps, as teaching,—but the minister 
is never placed in quite the same light as other 
men. He is held, and usually with justice, 
to be one who has regarded only the voice of 
conscience or the divine call in choosing his 
life-work. 

We in America are fond of comparing our 
wages and our salaries with those of men doing 
similar work in European countries, and in most 
occupations the comparison is to our advantage. 
In teaching it is not so. Germany in particular, 
although a country of low wages, pays her pro- 
fessors on the whole more than Americans 
receive for doing the same work. 

Mr. Carnegie’s splendid gift was made not 
merely with a view to doing justice to an ill- 
paid class, but for the patriotic purpose of 
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averting a national danger: the lowering of the 
standard among college professors, and therefore 
poorer equipment on the part of the educated 
youth. To make sure the future of the super- 
annuated teacher is a gain in many ways. The 
love of knowledge and the desire to impart 
it is a passion with certain men. They will 
gladly give their lives to it if they can, but 
when they must not only live during the present, 
but also make provision for their old age, they 
are compelled to forego original research, and 
devote themselves to ‘‘pot-boiling’’ work. 

The pension fund will permit the retirement of 
professors who have lost their teaching power, 
and the substitution of younger men when the 
work to be done requires it; and it gives new 
dignity and recognition to a profession which 
needs the biggest and the best men in the 


country. sha 


HOME POLICE NEEDED. 


early every photograph of the rioting in 
Chicago during the first weeks of May, 
when the teamsters’ strike was in prog- 
ress, showed a large proportion of the mob to 
be composed of boys and very young men. 
Snap shots of a fatal shooting affray revealed 
the fact that those who were scampering from 
the zone of danger were merely youths, not 
working men, nor responsible citizens of any 
sort. 
Of course it is not true that all, or nearly all, 
the trouble was made by them, but at the best 
they formed a shield behind which hoodlums 
worked unseen by the police. Their presence 
suggests the need of some such ‘‘home police 
foree’’ as accomplished a wonderful breaking 
up of a mob in Chicago in the strike of 1894. 

The mob, which was composed of about a 
thousand men and boys, had been raging un- 
hindered for two hours. A deputy marshal had 
been kicked to death, scores of freight - cars 
had been overturned, and much other damage 
had been done. The police seemed powerless. 
All this while the mob was led by two very 
excited and noisy young fellows, the older not 
more than seventeen. 

At last they had attacked a switch-tower in 
which two men were working. At the head of 
the stairs sat a deputy marshal with a firearm. 
The mob at the foot of the steps and about 
the tower clamored. ‘‘Kill the seabs!’’ was 
the cry. In a moment there would have been 
shooting. Suddenly appeared upon the scene 
an enraged and muscular woman, brandishing 
a stout club. 

‘*‘Where’s them two b’ys of mine?’’ she 
shrieked. She caught sight of the two leaders, 
made for them, and landed resounding blows 
across their backs. 

***Tis nice work for ye,’’ she exclaimed, 
*‘out here tearin’ up the tracks while 1 sit over 
a hot stove, kapin’ dinner fer ye! Come home, 
now!’’ 

They hesitated not, but went, their mother 
after them with her club. The mob, deprived 
of leaders, hesitated, hooted, threw a few stones 
and broke up. A single member of the home 
police had vanquished it. 
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e task of arranging for the succession to a 

throne in a hereditary monarchy is sometimes 
as complicated as that of nominating a candidate 
for the presidency in America. The Count of 
Flanders, brother of King Leopold, is the heir to 
the throne of Belgium, as the king has no sons. 
The count has agreed to renounce his claims to 
the succession when his brother dies, and to permit 
Prince Albert, his son, to succeed. Prince Albert, 
however, has not yet been declared the successor 
of Leopold, and the European despatches announce 
that there is some hesitation about asking the 
parliament to consent to the formal declaration of 
the change, because the socialists would object to 
allowing forty thousand dollars a year to Prince 
Albert to support the dignity of his position. The 
socialists think that the king or the Count of 
Flanders, both wealthy men, should provide for 
the prince out of their own fortunes. 

© relief expeditions are now on their way to 

the arctic to find Anthony Fiala and his com- 
panions of the Ziegler polar exploration party. 
Mr. Fiala was last heard from in July, 1903, when 
he was encountering heavy ice in latitude 78 30 
north. He was trying to reach Franz-Josef Land. 
Last year two expeditions went out to find |i, 
but they had to put back, for the ice prevented 
them from reaching the appointed rendezvous. 
Of the relief expeditions this year, one wil! try 
to reach Franz-Josef Land, and the other will 
be headed for Sh Island, on the east coast 
of Greenland. It is thought that the explorers 
may have been carried to this point by the drift 
of the polar current. 





Woe with his missionary doctrin of 
extending religion by the sword, mad« the 
Arabs a great people. They spread their ‘)flu- 
ence in three continents: in Asia in the emp''e of 
which Baghdad was the capital; in nor ern 
Africa and in the Spanish peninsula. FE :ope 
knew them as the Moors, because they cross! the 
Mediterranean from Morocco. They we! ¢X 
pelled from Spain by Charles V., and the «cree 
was executed in 1609; since then they hay had 
a small share in the world’s affairs. In the « ‘hth 
century, however, there was some dange! that 
they might spread over all Europe. They had 
taken Bordeaux, overrun Aquitania, and adv: iced 
as far as the Loire. Charles, surnamed rtel 


[the Hammer], met them in 732 between + urs 
and Poitiers and drove them back. Had |! = 
lan 


















aight have beeome Moslem, and America would 
-nen have been sending devout pilgrims to Mecca 
very year. After many centuries the people of 
nis ancient and interesting race are stirring 
cjemselves again. They have revolted against 
he rule of the Sultan of Turkey in the province of 
,emen in southern Arabia, and a few weeks ago 
‘hey took Sana, the capital of the province. They 
have designs on Mecca, the birthplace of Mo- 
jammed, and hope to set up an Arabian kingdom 
with its head the supreme, calif of Isiam, thus 
(displacing the Sultan of Turkey. Their plan 
includes an enlightened system of taxation and 
salaried officers, and is intended to appeal to the 
people who desire relief from the present Turkish 
<ystem of requiring a governor of a province to 
send to Constantinople a fixed sum each year, and 
allowing him to retain all the rest that he can 
squeeze out of the taxpayers. This insurrection 
is the most serious that has arisen in Arabia in 
many years. Its suecess will depend largely on 
the statesmanship and generalship of the leaders, 
us conditions in Arabia as weli as in all other 
parts of the Turkish Empire favor successful 
insurrection. 
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““SLAMITIS BANGIANA.” 


hen Teresa Howard came up from the coun- 

try she took a room in a city lodging-house. 

Her plan was to follow a course of reading at the 
public library. Not long after her arrival she had 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





dauter to me these 16 yrs. and now I hope a dea 
wife to him for meny more. The comelyest 
my dauters but buty is a vane thing.” 

Poor little Salome died within the year; but a 
month before her her old father was borne to the 
grave, and the record of her death is lacking in the 
old brown leather volume that holds the story of 
her life. 
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THE MIKADO’S PRECEPTS. 


n the walls of the barracks, on the sides of 

the tents, at the foot of every Japanese sol- 
dier’s cot hangs a printed copy of seven moral 
precepts, says the New York World. The Emperor 
of Japan is supposed to be the author. At any 
rate, he, as general-in-chief, issued them to his 
army. The last thing the soldier sees on retiring, 
the first thing to greet his eyes when he awakes, 
are these precepts. 


Every morning after roli-call an officer of each 
—— reads the precepts to his men. Then he 
makes the men recite them in concert, and after- 
ward calls u individual soldiers to repeat them. 

In barracks the officers drill the men in the 
inowseage of the ee. and explain them in 
detail, illustrating their a with exam- 
ples drawn from history. eds of Washington, 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Grant and other 
famous commanders are related, that the soldiers 
may know the precepts in practical application as 
well as in theory. 

Baron Kaneko, a Japanese statesman who re- 
cently visited this country on a confidential mis- 
sion, asserts the personal valor of the 
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a slight fever, and during her conval she 
sent for books, and did all her reading at home. 
One day an old friend came to see her. 

“Teresa,” said the visitor, “‘you’ve had a dread- 
ful winter, haven’t you? Such a disappointment! 
But you don’t show it. You look as serene as— 
Merey! What’s that?” 

A loud bang had resounded through the house. 

“It wasn’t a gun,” said Teresa, gently, from her 
sofa. “It wasn’t dynamite. It was a door. All 
the people in this house, Mary, are grievously 
afflicted. They have a very serious disease— 
Slamitis bangiana.” 

“I hope it’s fatal,” said her friend, grimly. 
“Mercy! there itis again. Is it one person?” 

“No, all of them.” 

“It’s like the cannonading at Port Arthur. What 
makes them do it?” 

“I have thought of all the reasons I can,” said 
Teresa, calmly.. “I have thought they are in a 
hurry, they have no nerves, they have no manners, 
they have no ears. But I find they have lots of 
time to waste. Soit can’t be hurry. They can’t 
bear the clock round the corner striking the half- 
hours. So they must have nerves. They have 
manners, because they’ve been very kind to me. 
And I’ve seen their ears.” 

The friend jumped. “My stars!” she said, 
“there it is again.” 

“Wait a minute,’”’ counseled Teresa. “She’s 
come out of her room. In sixty seconds she’il 
bang the hall door. There! It’s over, till she 
comes in again.” 

“You poor child! How have you borne it?” 

“It was intended for my good,” said Teresa, 
quietly. “At first I didn’t see that. Atevery bang 
I jumped. I counted between bangs as we count 
between whistles when the fog-horn is tooting 
on board ship. I lay here and composed letters 
to them wherein I told them quiet was a grace 
and violence a vulgarity. I imagined sending 
satirical verses to the newspapers from ‘One 
Slammed out of Existence,’ or ‘One Banged out of 
Reason.’ 

“Presently I said to myself, ‘Teresa, brace up. 
What’s philosophy good for if it can’t rise supe- 
rior to the bang of a door? So I arranged a 
system. When a door slammed below I repeated 
a serene text from the Bible, heathen philoso- 
phers, modern or ancient poets. With Epictetus, 
I reminded myself that life is a banquet, at which 
we must help ourselves sparingly and with de- 
corum, and ‘behave pretty’ when the dish passes 
us by. With Mareus Aurelius I declared that I 
couldn’t have everything I liked, and that must 
be ‘the end on’t.’. Well, my dear, you wouldn’t 
think it, but I set those bangs so effectually to 
‘noble words’ that now they’re quite uplifting to 
me.” 

Mary jumped. 

“Mercy!” she cried, in spite of herself. “There 
it is again!” 
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LITTLE SALOME. 


Mc diaries kept in old colonial days have 
already, if they contain anything of more than 
family interest, found their way into print. But 
not a few old families cherish ancient account- 
books, note-books, scrap-books, sermon-books in 
which some ancestor has jotted down an inter- 
mittent journal of public events, personal opinions 
and domestic occurrences on opposite leaves to 
the regular record, or even casually interspersed 
among pious quotations and items of expense. 

In one such there occur four entries, widely 
Separated, which the writer’s descendants like to 
read conscientiously, and which they sometimes 
call “little great-grandmother’s story.” It is a 
story so short and simple that here it is in full: 
‘May 17. A great and extrordnery squaul weh. 
‘re up and blue down meny trees in the Sth. 
‘outh) orcherd, snaping a fue and upprooting 
more. Sent in hast for men and ropes and sett 
em back before the roots were dryd out and 

‘e good hopes of saveing them but no frute to 
‘ expected this seson, and the roofe blown of 

lean too as well. A sad days work indeed. 
luter b. 9th child 6th dauter to be calld Salome.” 

‘early eight years intervene between this and 
ie next entry: 

“Whipt Salome and Samuel for lying, he lyd 

nd then she to bear him out and sheeld him. Her 

st ly she has allways been a troothful child. 
ayd with them after.” 

\nother eight years, and then two more entries 
j h but a few weeks’ interval between them. 
‘aTrlages were early in those days: 

Cook Salome on a pilyon to town to by her a 
Ke dress, Taffety with roses and greene stripes 
ry fine and coste more than I shide have payd 
a She will use it careful and desird it much.” 
July 8. Salome marryd this day to yong John 
‘whe Daybor Peter Bownes son. <A deare 
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I soldiers is due to the practice of the 
seven precepts. Here they are, as translated by 
Baron Kaneko from the Mikado’s edict: : 

“To be sincere and loyal and guard against 
untruthfulness. 

“To respect superiors, keep true to comrades 
and rd against lawlessness and insolence. 

“To obey the command of superiors, irrespective 
of its nature, and never to resist or disregard it. 

“To prize bravery and courage and be a oes 
in the performance of duties, and guard against 
eowardice and timidity. 

“To boast not of brutal courage, and_ neither 
quarrel with nor insult others, which will incite 
general hatred. 

“To cultivate virtue and practise frugality, and 
guard against extravagance and effeminacy. 

“To prize reputation and honor, and guard 
against vulgarity and greed.” 


A TOWN OF THE PAST. 


gw cere Roosevelt has recently sent to Sa- 
vannah a sum of money to be used in the 
maintenance of the Colonial Medway Church burial- 
ground. In this old cemetery lies the body of 
Gen. Daniel Stewart, a great-grandfather of the 
President, a man whose name was intimately 
associated with the history of that region, espe- 
cially with that of Sunbury, a coast town on the 
Medway River. 


Sunbury is one of the so-called “dead towns of 
Georgia.” Nearly sixty years ago it ceased to 
exist. Its squares ots and streets are 
corn-fields now, and the sites of its former com- 
fortable mansions are hidden among the brambles. 
Many distinguished men were citizens of Sunbury. 
Two signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and a number of well-known Senators, lawyers 
and soldiers were dwellers in the little town. 

General Stewart was a man of importance in 
the community. He fought in the 
served under Sumter rion, and rendered 
great service to the state by the judicious meas- 
ures he took to protect the frontier against the 
attacks of the Indians. 

During the War. of 1812 the small seaport was 
often threatened by the British ships. A 
mittee of safety was 0 “di, and General 
Stewart took a leading part. This committee had 
charge of the local defense, and had power to call 
out the citizens of the county if necessary. They 
voluntarily repaired and garrisoned the old fort 
of Sunbury, and gave it the name of Fort Defence. 

non were mounted, but the little garrison was 
not called upon to fire a shot. 
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FREE. Send for Free Catalogue of tents and 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


87th Year begins September 28th. Instruction is given 

hroughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 

clinics, and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 

Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 

and ion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 











Horological Department 


Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, formerly Par- 
sons Horological Institute, 
Peoria, Hlinois. 

LARGEST AND BEST WATCH 





wing, Clock Work, . 
Tuition reasonable. Board 
and rooms near school at 
moderate rates. Send for 
Catalogue of Information. 


FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 








Use the fabrics made only by the | 

8 ene 6 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING } 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook | 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good ” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


| 








swtte’ \ $150 






Indian Wigwam 


4 feet high, 5 feet diameter, 
made of heavy sheeting, with 
colored cap, side decorated 

in genuine Indian design. 


Supported by a tripod. 
Pa No center pole. 
Z All clear space inside. 


While this tent is recommended for boys as a 
toy, suitable for playing on the lawn, etc., wé also 
make this tripod wigwam, 7 feet 6 inches high and 
7 feet 6 inches in diameter, in extra heavy thor- 
oughly durable white drill, colored drill or 8-ounce 
duck (suitable for men as well as boys in camping, 
ete.), to &5. These we highly recommend. 

HERE IS A BARGAIN, 
probably the most remarkable bargain ever of- 
ered in tents. Do not compare them with ordi- 
nary tents,sold for $3, $4 and $5. Channon goodsare 
always standard quality. We make all kinds of 
ts; have sold thousands to U.S. government, 


——_—_ canvas goods, including all kinds of 
camping supplies, aud special booklet on wigwams. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, Mfrs., 


<O9 
Paes) 











Dept. 2A, Randolph and Market Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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You Should Have 


Shirt-Waist Suit 


Made To Your Order 


Our Shirt-Waist Suits are the neatest, most 
attractive, stylish, popular, serviceable and 
economical garments ever designed for general 
wear. Made strictly to order from a large 
assortment of materials suitable for almost 
any occasion. 


Ladies’ Suits 


Shirt-Waist Suits 
Skirts and Raincoats 


Made-to-Order 








Write us to-da 


oe for our hand- 
> i some illustrated 
Style Book an 





Cloth Samples 
FREE, and let 
us show you how 
we can save you 
money by ma- 
king to your 
measure hand- 
some stylish and 
economical gar- 
ments. We can 
and will save you 
money, and ab- 
solutely 


Guarantee 
to Fit You 


perfectly and to 
please you in 
every way, or we 
will refund eve- 
ry cent you pay 
us, 

To introduce 
our goods to ten 
thousand new 
customers we 
will give you, 
with your first 
suit order, a 


$4 Pure Japa- 
nese Silk 
Waist Free. 


Our expert de- 

signers will give 

—— you the benefit 

of their experience selecting materials and styles 
best suited to your needs, free of charge. 


Shirt- Waist Suits, 87.50 to 820.00 
Suits » B50 35.00 
Skirts 4.50 to 








ana O10 0% 2. 
Raincoats.... 900to 18.00 
You cannot afford to decide on buying a new cos- 
tume until you have filled out and mailed us application 
like form below, and have received in return our 


elegant samples and exclusive styles absolutely free. 


OwenT. Moses & Co.,Ladies Tailors, 262 Moses Bdg., Chicago. 
References: Our 900,000 satisfied customers, or the Mil- 
waukee Ave, State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 
Form of application 

Owen T. Moses & Co., 262 Moses Building, Chicago. 








Gentlemen. 1 will be glad to receive your style 
book, samples and free warst samples and sugges- 
tions from your head designer as to style of garment, 
materials, etc., suitable for costing 
about $ My complexion is » my 
eyes are............ , my height is. 

I prefer... color of kind of goods, 
Se sens cvcegaanncnspeabent 
Address...... J 








“High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 





BIRD-INSPIRED MUSIC. 


ne of the most pathetic scenes remembered 

from the experiences of an unhappy genius 
is given, among other facts, about Beethoven in 
the “Life of Sir Herbert Stanley Oakeley.” The 
great composer delighted in the outdoor world. 
He loved a tree, he once declared, with pardon- 
able exaggeration, “better than a man.” 


After he had become stone-deaf he visited the | 


valley of Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, where he 
had stayed in other and happier days. 

“Here,” he said to the friend who accompanied 
him, “I composed my Pastoral Symphony, and 
here the birds composed with me. Can you hear 
a yellowhammer?” 

‘No,” wrote his friend, on the conversation 


slate. “And in the sym hony I only remember 
the nightingale, quail and cuckoo.” 
He believed certain phrases to have been meant 


for a direct imitation of certain birds; but Bee- 


thoven’s method was a more tie one. The 
birds had inspired him; they “composed” 
with him. But they had done it by contributing 


unconsciously to the joyous harmony of the scene. | 


Beethoven, in answer to his friend’s suggestion, 
took the slate and wrote upon ita for the 
flute, in the “Brook Scene.” That was what the 
yellowhammer had inspired him to do. 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


hen the agricultural appropriation bill was 
before the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago a Congressman from Virginia sought 
an increase of ten thousand dollars in the fund for 
the experiment station at Arlington. 


“Fifteen thousand dollars annual is a great 

lenty,” asserted the committeeman in charge of 
e bill. “Year after year this will mount up, and 

in time will become a formidable sum. I would 

ask the gentleman from Virginia to remember 
at Rome was not built in a day.” 

“No,” replied the Virginian, “Rome was not 
built in a day; and if Romulus and Remus had 
been members of the committee on agriculture, 
Rome would not be finished yet.” 
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Your children to grow up healthy an 
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A MAN OF CREDIT. 


distinguished Irish lawyer, always in impov- | 
once took Chief | 


erished circumstances, 
Justice Whiteside to see his magnificently fur- 
nished new house in Dublin. 


“Don’t you think,” he said, with a complacent 


look about, “that I deserve great credit for this?” 
“Yes,” the judge answered, dryly, “and you 
appear to have got it.” ° 





DO YOU WANT 


digestion? Cut out candy and give them all they want of 


PETERS 


CHOCOLATE 


It is “ irresistibly delicious” and as wholesome as bread and butter. 
Does not create thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 
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here’s a rote on the rocks of Killickstone Head 
(Wind sou’west, and a mackerel sky). 
The murmurous rote and the sunrise red, 
And the crested waves go swinging by. 


The tubs are packed with the baited trawls, 
Leader and ganging, coil on coil, 
And the Hampton is breasting the green sea-walls, 
Cantering out where the sea-gull calls, 
Awaiting his share of spoil. 
And the fisher afloat in the Hampton boat 
Is eying the telltale slick 
That stripes the sea where the waves toss free 
And the far horizon nick. 
Fragrant the fields of the green inshore and fertile 
the furrowed loam, 
And trust secure on the good firm ground in sight 
of the walls of home. 
But seed-time is early and harvest late and drought 
comes in between, 
And springtime’s promise is oft proved false when 
the autumn toilers glean ; 
But here on the roll of the furrowed deep, on the 
lift of the vast green field 
There is only to sow from the tub-coiled trawls 
and we reap an instant yield. 
With a handful of sail on the dory’s prow to steady 
her, running free, 
We stand astride of the trawl-heaped tub and sow 
our bait in the sea. 
From buoy to buoy, a skimming mile, and behind, 
a mile of trawl; 
Then a wait and a whiff from the old black pipe 
and ho! for the haul—the haul. 


The pulley is fast in the capering bow, 
(Heave yeo ho for the mile-long drag!) 

And up from the furrows that salt winds plow 
Comes harvest that makes the long trawl sag. 


Over the wheel with its grumbling chuck 
The leader \s dripping, length by length, 
And the three-foot gangings hiss and duck, 
As they cut the foam where the big fish buck 
With all of their dying strength. 
Then we clutch the staff of the dripping gaff 
And hoist them over the rail, 
While they blindly stare at the noonday glare 
And lash with fin and tail. 
There’s bearded haddock with simpering mouth, 
his skin of the tint of pearl, 
And with melting eyes of deep, deep blue as pure 
as the eyes of a girl. 
There’s the great gray cod and his kin, the hake, 
and scattered along between 
Are strange, weird freaks of the depths below, 
the weeds of the field we glean: 
There’s sculpin, gaping with horrid jaws and the 
bream with its vivid red, 
The writhing eel and the stupid skate with its 
gasping grunt of dread ; 
We drag them over, we winnow the spoil, and 
with dory swimming low 
With the weight of the yield from the good green 
field to our Hampton boat we row ; 
And with sails a-wing, and with”keel a-spring our 
harvest we homeward bear 
While the trailing gulls who have sighted spoil 
flap clamorous for their share. 
Old Killieckstone’s rote is blandly soft in the flare 
of the dying day 
That is flashed from the windows of home on shore 
as we surge on our steady way ; 
Fertile the fields of the far inshore, but give us our 
farm, say we 
Who gaze on this harvest we reaped to-day and 
for which we sowed the sea. 
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NOT TOO MUCH. 


ape h, I am afraid I loved her 

too much !’’ cried a young 
: mother. It was her first 
baby, and had come to a glad 





the stay of the little child was short, and the 
place which she had filled seemed very great 
when measured by the emptiness which she 
left. ‘Two older women had come in to comfort 
their young friend, and this was her passionate 
ery: ‘‘I am afraid I loved my little one too 
much !’’ 

**Yes,’’ said one of the women, ‘‘God will 
permit no rival in His affections. When He 
sees that we are making an idol of something 
He has given us, He takes it from us. This is 
His way of teaching us to love Him more.’’ 

But the other woman sat in a kind of horror. 
She did not know what to say, yet something 
she must say. She had not come to argue, but 
to comfort; and the only way she knew of 
bringing comfort was to mingle her own tears 
with those of the heart-broken girl whose own 
heart was in the little white coffin with her 
baby.. 

*‘Oh, how can you say such things?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I’m sure ‘you are wrong, both of you! 
You didn’t love her too much! Didn’t God 
want you to love her all you could? Did your 
husband love you less because you loved your 
baby ?”” 

**No, no!’’ wept the young mother. ‘‘She 
was his, too. And he never loved me so much 
as when we both loved our child.’’ 

“She was God’s, too, as well as yours and 
Ned’s. Do you think God. was more jealous 
of her than Ned was?. You couldn’t love your 
baby too much. You might have loved her in 
a wrong way, maybe, but you didn’t; you just 
loved her the way every mother ought to love 
her baby, and God loves you all the better for 
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welcome in the new home. But | lodged 
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it. I think it’s downright wicked to talk as 
if God wasn’t as good and generous as a man, 
ahusband. You never loved Ned less for loving 
the child, and you never loved God less for 
loving either of them.’’ 

‘*But tell me, why, then, did God take my 
baby from me?’’ implored the mother. 

‘*I don’t know. 1 wish 1 did. I oughtn’t 
to have said a word, for I know so little. But 
1 know that Jesus wept with His friends who 
were in sorrow, and I know that that must 
mean that God feels our griefs as His own. 
And I know that God must be kinder and more 
generous and more sympathetic than even our 
best friends; and so I’m sure you never loved 
your baby too much, and that the more you 
still love her, the more you will love God. That’s 
all I know. It isn’t much.’’ 

It was not much, but it was enough to bring 
comfort to a sad young heart. To the sorrowing 
mother and father there came, out of their 
sorrow, a new assurance that God is love. 
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AN UNEXPECTED BANQUET. 


uring the summer of 1903 Leonidas Hubbard, 
D Jr., Dillon Wallace and a half-breed Cree 
Indian, who proved himself a hero, started 
to explore the Labrador wilds. This purpose was 
only partially carried out. Winter came on long 
before Hubbard was ready to turn back, the pro- 
visions were exhausted, game was scarce. On the 
journey to the coast Hubbard was taken ill, and 
perished of starvation while his companions were 
in search of aid. Wallace had found some pro- 
visions which had been thrown aside on the inland 
trip, and had returned within a few hundred feet 
of Hubbard’s tent, but could not find it. In “The 
Lure of the Labrador Wild” Mr. Wallace tells 
something of their hardships: 


Despite the steady gnaw at the pit of our stom- 
achs, we had cut down our meals fo the minimum 
amount of food that would keep us alive. For 
nearly two weeks we had been the prisoners of a 
relentless storm. All of us felt we had entered 
on a race against starvation. 

While we were nearing the shore we sighted 
three little ducklings bobbin up and down in the 
tumbling waves, an repensed! iving. Peer pore 
too far off to reach with a pistol, and Hubbard 
took his rifle. It seemed almost like attacking a 
fly with a cannon, but with our thoughts on food, 
none of us was impressed with the incongruity 


en. 
After Hubbard fired, one of the ducklings turned 
over. We died to it with feverish haste, and 
found that it had been stunned by a ball that had 
barely grased its bill. It was a lucky shot, for if 
the bullet had gone through the duckling’s body 
there would have been little left to eat. 

The next day we floundered on through marshes 
and sunmpe. We, ht 20 ham. Ae A killed - 
game. Geo is an le, was in 
advance, and Hubbard and I followed his track 
through the snow. In the distance we heard a 
bang! then, bang! bang! three shots in all. 
Presently we came upon George’s pack near the 
little lake, and waited for him to a r. 

He had killed two geese. le waiting for 
them to cook, George cut from the necks a piece 
of skin and fat for each of us. These we warmed 
on the end of a stick, taking great care not to heat 
them enough to permit a single drop of the oil to 
escape from the fat; then, half-raw as they were, 
we ate them greedily and found them delicious. 
It is really wonderful how much happiness that 
bit of game brought us. As we were drinking the 
broth we freely admitted that never before had 
we sat down to such a banquet. 
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A SLEEPY BOY. 


he fact that it is by lack of resistance that 

one escapes injury is once more illustrated 

by the fall of an eleven-year-old boy whose 
exploit is recorded in the New York Times. 
Charley had never taken physical culture lessons 
or practised Delsarte gymnastics. His only pro- 
tection was the deep slumber in which he was 
wrapped, and which rendered him perfectly pas- 
sive inhis downward flight. His story adds another 
interesting case to the list of somnambulistic 
adventures. 


Charley Ruff is a sleep-walker. One night he 
climbed over his younger brother and his father 
without yekeuee them, climbed to the sill of the 
bow window in his room on the fifth floor of the 
tenement, and plunged down the air-shaft. He 
on a pile of tin cans and broken glass, yet 
was only, Dery roused by the fall. tin ean 

hed scalp and a splinter of glass ran into 

s left arm. erwise he was uninjured. 

Half-asleep, he stood up. The broken glass was 
too much for his feet. 

“Oh, please come and get me!” he called to the 
world at large. “I’ve cu ime J toe.” 

Mrs. Steibel, whose window opens near the 
bottom of the shaft, heard the apeesl 

“What’s the matter?” she called ; and when she 
found out, she ran up-stairs and roused the Ruffs. 
They called in the policeman on patrol. 

“I’m so s-lee-py!”’ murmu the boy, as the 
officer lifted him out of the shaft. The moment 
he was put into bed Charley went back to dream- 
land, although he was bleeding from his wounds. 
A doctor was called, who made a careful examina- 
tion of the lad. 

“Cuts superficial,” he announced. “No bones 
broken. A wonderful case! The boy has fallen 
five stories, sheer, with nothing to break the fall, 
and is hurt no more than as if he had simply 
stumbled over the pile of glass and things while 
by = in La Fae. hite bi 

arley slept even while his cuts were bein: 
bandaged. When he woke the next mornin he 
said to his mother, “I had an awful dream last 
night. I dreamed I fell off something.” 
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COASTING ON GRASS. 


ihe Canadian has his toboggan, the moun- 
taineer his skee, the rustic Easternerhis sled, 
the city boy his wheeled coaster for paved 
streets; but on the hillsides of suburban San Fran- 
cisco, says the Chronicle, a boy may coast without 
snow, without a cement walk, without even a 
coaster. All he needs is a piece of board and a 
hillside where there is a vacant lot covered with 
“sticker grass,” and away he goes like a sand-bag 
out of a balloon. 
It is a dan s 
for that. Keven full-grown men have been Mnown 
to break faith with life-insurance companies, forget 
their duty to housemates, and throw themselves 
for a mad hour into this intoxicating frolic. 
Foxtail-grass, or “sticker grass,” as it is most 








commonly called, is the terror of gardeners. The 
seed head of foxtail is borne on a rodlike stem 
that, as the season advances, becomes stiff and 
sleek, like mae wire. In California, beginning 
usually in May, the foxtail makes of every hillside 
upon which it appears an unrivaled coasting 
trac 


June is the ideal month for grass-coasting. 
Almost any June day the boys are enjoying this 
sport on the slopes of Bernal Heights. Contatene 
ally a — board starts down the precipitous 
descent, with a sturdy steersman in front and a 
row of boys equating along its entire length. On 
the downward fii some of the coasters are 
generally “spilled,” beginning commonly with the 
one seated farthest back. 





By Martan Phelps 


e gnarled old apple-tree that leans 
Above the moss-grown garden wall 
Has surely caught an elfin queen’s 
Bright retinue, and holds it all 
In durance for a little space, 
For every knot and crooked burl 
Is hidden ’neath the witching grace 
Of tinted garments, rose and pearl; 
While here and there, upon the grass, 
Wind-loosened petals softly lie, 
As if some fairy laundry lass 
Had spread her linen there to dry. 
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A DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTE. 


* e’re getting pretty well along in years,” 
said the constable, who had come over 
to help Mr. Nason, the elder, with his 

haying. “Another generation has come along. 

What do you think of it, Henry?’’ 


“Well, they’re coming up something different 
from our own, George,” answered Mr. Nason. 
“They’re a yo poy from the boys I remem- 
ber, and I don’t see as they’re a great improve- 
m 


ent. 

“You know the old saying, ‘Make your head 
save your heels.’ Well, the trouble with this 

neration is, they carry that saying too far. 

hey’re running that maxim into the ground. 
They’re uting so bright that before many years 
men will have heads and stomachs, but arms and 
legs will drop off, because there won’t be any 
more use for ’em.” 

“Now, Henry,” said the constable, “I didn’t 
have any mind to excite ye. What should you say 
was a good example of what you mean? What 
you Fg said’s a kind of generalization, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, I can give yea sample. Strikes right near 
home, too!” returned Mr. Nason. “It’s my boy, 
Sam. Now, for instance, we’ve been driving a 
load of hay into the barn and yams | it .with 
prentoeee, and I'd like to have a dollar for eve 

r I’ve —_ doing that kind of work. Well, 


Geo jus' y- wait till we get back to the barn 
with this first load and see what that rascal Sam 
has _ ri up. He’s got a couple 


of pulleys 
hi onto roof of the barn, and he’s fixed 
the body of the wagon so’s it’ll lift right off the 
wheels. The D ge old wag wae se pie ; now all 

ou’ve got to do is to haul whole load up and 


= it.” 

“My stars! Is that so?” cried the constable 
relieved that a weight of anticipated work ha 

suddenly been removed. “Why, it’s funny I 
never cout of that!” 

“No. n’t,” said the other. “It’s a dangerous 
ag a That’s what I say! And that ain’t all. 

ou know that patch of plowed land that I half- 
filled with potatoes. Well, 1 kind of neglected 
’em, and I never saw such a sight of weeds as 
eed up where the potatoes were planted. I sent 

down there to weed out about a week ago, 
and he come back about noon and said he’d fixed 
it all right. 

“ “Look here,’ said I to him, ‘there ain’t a living 
man could hoe out that field in two days.’ 

“ *Well,’ said he, ‘the potatoes were just sprout- 
ing and I thought it would be a waste Of time, so I 
= took up the potatoes and put ’em into new 

ills in the part of the field where there weren’t 
any weeds.’ What do you think of that?” 

e constable scratched his chin. “How are 
the — a. he asked, judicially. 

“Fine—better t any I ever put out. That’s 
just the trouble. That boy of mine has got a hea 
of dangerous notions about brains doin’ the wor 
his father’s arms used todo. How’s he ever Foing 
to get over ’em if he meets with this kind of mis- 
leading success?” 
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THE CONVERTED CACTUS. 


erhaps it is not too much to declare that 
p there are few more interesting or more 
useful men than Mr. Luther Burbank, of 
Santa Rosa, California. If one is to acknowledge 
a debt of gratitude to the man who makes two 
blades of grass spring where but one grew before, 
it is hardly possible to entertain any other feeling 
for the man who causes “‘the desert to rejoice and 
blossom like the rose.” To-day, says the Century 
Magazine,.Mr. Burbank is the foremost man in the 
world in the production of new forms of fruits, 
trees, flowers, vegetables, grasses and nuts. 


He has had the common experience of inventors 
and pioneers. He has been Sree by his friends, 
scorned by his enemies, and held in derision by 
members of his own family. Now, howevey, he is 
justified through his achievements, and | t year 
more than six thousand men, many of them repre- 
senting the scientific life of two hemispheres, made 
pte to his home in Santa Rosa, to study 

eé marvels he has wrought. 

He has done miraculous things in increasing the 
size of flowers and fruits, in banishing thorns and 
raising seedless fruits; but perhaps the most 
interesting work he has-accomplished is that of 
producing a thornless cactus. 

There are on the globe millions of acres of arid. 
land which F hens + but scantily, and over enormous 
reaches is devoid of all gos. save that of the 
cactus, a foe to man a ast. 

This plant, in its native state, protected its fruit 
by means of deadly thorns. Its leaves were filled 
with fiber sure to a to cattle feeding on it. 

The tfected cactus has huge edible leaves 
with not a trace of fiber, and not a thorn on leaf 
or stem. It is a huge storehouse ‘of hundreds of 
pounds of food. More than this, it has a fruit of 

elicious flavor and is adapted to any climate. It 
will thrive in the desert ; but it grows marvelously 
when transplanted to a richer soil. 

The seeds of the a me are at present worth far 
more than their we ight in = “Tf you swallow 
one seed,” said Mr. Burbank to a visitor who was 
about to test the delicious fruit with him, “I ma 
possibly forgive you. If you swallow two I mus 
choke them out of you; if three, then, alas! it 
must be death.” 

The flavor is not to be described by comparisons. 
It suggests a pineapple, a melon, a peach, accord- 
ing to the individual taste; but it is worthy of 














a delicacy of the market. Moreover, 





the leaves may be preserved like ginger or melons. 
This is no t 1 plant to be cultivated culy in 
a certain habi It has been made so hardy that 
it will endure the coldest climate. It may be 
rown from the equator as far north as any vege- 
tion can be uced. It will grow either from 
seed or leaf. All that is needed is to put a part of 
a thick leaf into the soil, or even to throw it down 
0 it dry in the sun. In due time it will take 


root. 

Mr. Burbank says whimsically in discussing this 
barbarian that has been transformed into a good 
citizen, “If we invite Mr. Cactus or Mr. Thistle 
into our gardens, and patiently and earnestly teach 
him that all the marauding animals shall be kept 
out, it will not_be very long before some member 
of his tribe will see fit partly to discard some of 
those exsapenaiing eine and needles.” 

F dividual others are produced 
which are entirely thornless, and remain so as 
long as they are not molested. 
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“JUST LIKE EVERYBODY ELSE.” 


a he first citizen of Illinois and the greatest 
of American Presidents,” is the manner 
in which Mr. Carr refers to Abraham 
Lincoln in “The Illini.” He recalls the first time 
he ever heard Mr. Lincoln’s name. It was ata 
country hotel, and one of the residents of the town 
was telling of a “curis young feller’ who had 
worked in a sawmill, but gave up the job to go 
into the Black Hawk War. 


“He was working for a gentleman named Kirk- 
patrick, and one day somebody said to Kirkpat- 
rick, ‘You ought to get a cant-hook for that young 
fellow to move logs . It’s too bad to make 
him roll them about without one.’ 


id 
The young fellow said, ‘ 
dollar an’ a half, I'll go on tackling the logs as I 
do now, with a wooden spike that I make myself.’ 

“‘Done!’ said the boss, and he didn’t need to 
buy any cant-hook. 

“But do you know, that boss was so mean that he 
beat that r boy out of that money. He never 
gave it to him. 

“That fellow went on tending sawmill and telling 
stories, and never let on about the cant-hook. 
Presently came the Black Hawk War, and wey 
pitched in and raised a company, and Kirkpatric 
set all his ye to be eaptain; but that youn 
fellow hadn’t forgotten about the cant-hoo , an 
he just became a candidate for the captain’s place 
himself, and when the company vo he beat old 
Kirkpatrick four to one. helped to elect him, 

when he got elected he turned to me and said, 
‘Bill, I’ve got even on that cant-hook.’ 

“He is the most curious fellow I ever saw. There 
never came a man into the neighborhood but he’d 
find out just the things that man knew best. He 
never gave the schoolmaster any — after he 
found he knew grammar until he’d learned all the 
grammar the teacher knew. He found a fellow 
who knew how to measure off land, and sure as 
you live, this fellow quizzed him and quizzed him 
until he learned the trade, and then he got some 
tools and went out himself a-setting section - 
comers and making lines and setting stakes to 
show people where ut their fences.” 

“What became of this young man?” 

“Well,” said Green, “he went and learned law, 
set up in Springfield, and got toCongress. But he 
couldn’t get elected for the second term. He’s as 
good a fellow as ever lived,” continued Mr. Green, 
*but he’s kind of common ; sort of just like every- 

else ; no better, no worse ; just a good feller.” 

*““What’s his name?” 

“Abe Lincoln,” replied Green. 
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IN A GLASS HOUSE. 


‘7 f there is one thing more than another that 
makes me wild,” said a member of the Mutual 
Improvement Club to a friend, ‘it is to have 

that Potter woman correct me when I just make 
a slip of the tongue. Did you hear her say in that 
supercilious way of hers, ‘My dear, I’m sure you 
couldn’t have meant that they had music “between 
each number”’— you meant between every two 
numbers ;’ and every one near us heard what she 
said, the cat!” 


“Oh, I shouldn’t mind her,” said the other 
woman, easily. “Ifyou want revenge, just look at 
her with one of those short-waisted, pudgy daugh- 
ters on either side at the assembly, and not a man 
on the horizon.” 

“M-m!” said the aggrieved one. “Yes, she does 
look funny ; but, my dear, did you realize you said 
‘on either side,’ instead of ‘on each side’? Of 
course, if they were on either side they’d—well, 
they couldn’t be, you see! I knew you wouldn’t 
mind save me speak of it, for I’ve noticed you 
make that little error occasionally, and it’s so 
easy to form a habit.” 
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THEY DID NOT HAVE TO. 


family who had struggled the best part of 
A a lifetime in a poverty-stricken portion of 

the city suddenly came into the possession 
of a small income, with the prospect in a few 
years of something more. Their long-crushed 
aspirations revived, and the women of the family 
especially began to assume various airs and 
artificialities. 


They moved to a little place in the country, and 
tried mightily to impress their neighbors with 
their importance. hey talked constantly of 
= “people in our position” should and should 
not do. 

Some of their town acquaintances came out to 
visit them during the summer, and one of the 
younger members of the family, a little girl of 
seven or eight, was showing them about the place. 

“What n chickens!” exclaimed one of the 
goss when they reached the poultry-yard. “They 
y, steadily, too, I suppose?” 

*Yes,” returned the youthful hostess, who really 
knew nothing at all about it, “that is, they cou'd, 
of course, but in our position they—they dou't 
have to.” 
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NO FAVORS ALLOWED. 


= ls story is told in a Scotch newspaper of to 
old antagonists who meet on a Scotch go!!- 
course every Saturday afternoon, no mati«r 
what the weather may be, save in the dead of 
winter. 


They were all “square” at the seventeenth, and 
the loser of the last week had just yee his third 
in the shape of a nice approach to the green. 

Last week’s winner came up to his ball with 
= purpose. He had an easy pitch to the gre, 

ut a number of —— sheep were unconcerne!ly 
browsing alon e edge. 

“Rin forrard, laddie,” said last week’s winner to 
his caddie, “and drive awa’ the lambs!” 

“Na, na!” Weesousty rotested his opponent. 
“Bide where ye be, laddie! Ye canna move “"Y 
growin’ thing! That’s the rule o’ gowff.” 
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FOLLOWING THE BROOK. 


By Alice Turner Curtis, 
—Nonstance and Tommy were visiting Grand- 
mother Gilman. Grandmother lived in 
a white house near the mill-pond, and 
she had often told Constance and Tommy about 
the brook which ran under the bees beech-trees 
and across the pasture. 





| up-stream. The shallow places began to ripple. 
Looking back, they could see little eddies and 
currents. The alder bushes were too thick for 
them to reach the shore easily. 

**Let’s run,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘We can get to 
the bridge first,’’ and they splashed and stum- 
bled on as fast as they could. Tommy dropped 
his stick, and Constance forgot to hold up her 


CHILDREN ‘S&S 
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**Shall I take your bag, sir? inquired | 
William, looking bravely at the lawyer’s bag. | 
‘*Thank you,’’ replied his father. ‘‘I can 
manage the bag, but if you would kindly take 

charge of this newspaper? ‘Thank you.’’ 
Then William put his hand into his father’s 

overcoat pocket,—it is for little sister to hold a 

hand, but a grip on a pocket helps, too,—and 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHANGED VOWELS. 

Part of the body, a color, muscle, seed-coat, salt 
water. Moaned, earth, fine, to crush, powdered, 
smiled, curved. To wear away, an old coin, a 
cavern, sand, large, to welcome. Wide, a nail, to 
weave, race, brought up. be young wife. A me tal, 
a & prong, a mountain lake, a weight, a number, a 

illage, a sound, a me lody, acolor. Mulcted, pre- 
| tended, money, loving,’ winnowed, discovered. 

Cooked, a color, a lair, a 
church ‘offic jal, a bank of 





‘The water from the pond 
turned the wheels of the 
mill, and emptied into 
Mill Brook. There was 
a big, solid gate to keep 
the water in the pond. 
When the miller wanted 
to grind corn into yellow 
meal the gate would be 
hoisted, the water would 
rush out, the wheel 
would begin to turn ; and 
then the brook, which 
usually flowed so quietly 
over the rocks, among 
the alders and under the 
bridge, would become a 
fierce, rushing stream. 
When this happened, 
Tommy would call out, 
“Constance, Constance, 
the mill is going!’’ and 
both the children would 
run across the pasture, 
and watch the water 
come leaping down over 
the rocks. 

At the bottom of the 
pasture where the beech- 
trees grew, at the edge 
of the brook, was a sandy 
little cove, and here the 
children played at run- 





ning a mill. Tommy 
would take the little 
wooden pail grandma 


had given him, and bring a pailful of pebbles | 


ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


THEY WADED ROUND THE BIG ROCKS. 


dress. Round the curve in the stream, 


out | they started up the road at their usual gait, 


for corn, and Constance would play that she | from under the aiders, and there was the green | two of William’s steps matching one of father’s 
was the miller, and turn the pebbles out and | field and the sloping shore; right ahead was strides. 


fill the pail with nice fine sand for meal. 
‘*] wish I could follow the brook,’’ Constance 


| the big wooden bridge. 


** Hurry, Constance!’’ called Tommy, for | | very peculiar to tell you. 


‘*Father,’’ said William, ‘‘I have something 


You see those bright 


would say, as they played near the big rocks, | right behind came the rushing water, and | | yellow blossoms that look like funny little faces | 
where the stream turned and flowed under the | Constance hurried; but her foot slipped, and | all along the road ?’’ 


alders, across a green field, under the high | 
wooden bridge, and then wandered among big | 
rocks, until it emptied into the bay. 

‘Some day, when the mill isn’t going, we 
will,’’ answered Tommy, boldly. 

One warm summer day, when Tommy was 
tired of sailing boats in the little cove, he said, 
“‘Come on, let’s follow the brook.’’ 

‘*Way down to the bridge?’’ asked Constance. 

““Yes,’”? answered Tommy. ‘‘I’ll take the 
pail, because we’ll go home by the road, and 
I’ll take a big stick and go ahead, and find 
places for you to step.’’ 


Constance held her clean gingham dress up so | 


that it would not get splashed, and they started 
out. One or two frogs hopped up on a big flat | 
rock and croaked a little, but the children did | 
not hear them. 

“‘T guess our grandmother will be s *prised | 


when we get home and tell her all the way | 


we’ve been,’’ said Constance, as they waded 
round the big rocks and ‘‘scooched’’ down to 
escape the overhanging branches. 

““S’pose the mill should start up!’’ said | 
Tommy, suddenly. 

““O Tommy, what would we do?’’ said Con- 
stance; for to the little girl the rush of the 
water down the quiet stream was a dangerous 
and fearful thing. 

‘IT only said ‘s’pose,’’’ replied Tommy. 

“Do you think anybody ever waded down this 
brook before, Constance ?’’ 

‘‘Let’s hurry, Tommy,’’ said Constance. 


” 


Just then there came a rushing sound from 
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she sat solidly down in a shallow pool. 


**1 see them,’’ replied father. ‘‘What is 


Tommy pulled her to her feet, and kept close | | peculiar about them ?’’ 
|hold of her hand. The brook began to swell 


| in little tides about their feet; but now there 
was a chance to scramble ashore, and as they 
reached the bank the water came swiftly down 
with little white fluffs of foam upon its torrent. 
‘“*My!’’ gasped grandma, when the two 
drabbled figures came into her clean kitchen. 
| ‘*We’ve been following the brook,’’ said Con- 


stance. 
Then grandmother smiled. ‘‘ Why,’’ she | 
| said, ‘‘that’s just what your mother used to do 


when »she was a little girl, and your grand- 
| mother, too,’’ she added. 


FIRS. 
THE LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


illiam stood in the exact center of the 
wharf, on the spot where a careful 
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rhis,’’ said William. ‘‘I stopped to pick 
one of the funny little yellow faces, and some- 
thing hit my hand. I went along the road a 
piece and stopped again to pick one of the funny | 
little yellow faces, and again something hit my 
hand. Now is not that peculiar?’’ 

‘‘T think,’’ replied father, ‘‘that Colonel | 
Snapdragon’s light artillery has been bombard- 


" , 
a pleasant expression; a 





sand, to mend, soft hair. 
To let, soil, lent, wrinkled, 
acquired knowledge, in- 
clined. 


2. TRANSPOSITIONS 


The ------ firmly said at 
last, 
-- - belonged to 
her 
If thus boxes, 
see, 
I'm - to err. 
I'm told it was 
at all, 
Who wore the 
plume 
The is sometimes 
Where evil men find 
room 
If we this com- 
pany, 
Oo . - more may 
come. 
is that this ----- 
baits 


It is so small a sum. 


It is not the junior 
aSKS 
His speaks not in 
vain. 
When Julius heard the 
grind, 
He gave a - of 


pain. 


3. MEASURES. 

A clothier prefixes a let- 
ter to two and one-quarter 
inches and makes a mol- 
lusk; a letter to forty- 
five inches and makes a 
sounding metal vessel. 

A surveyor prefixes a 
letter to 7.29 inches and 
makes a glimpse; a let- 
ter to three hundred and 
twenty perches and makes 
letter to ten square 
chains and makes mother-of-pear! ; a letter to three 
barleycorns and makes a wild bird; a letter to 





| four square rods and makes a flock of birds. 


| jr offer a 


ing you. He has evidently opened his cam- 
paign. ’’ 
“‘Oh, are the funny little yellow faces sol- | 


diers?’’ cried William, in delight. 


| is the light artillery ?’’ 


** But where 


Then father showed the little green cannon 


seed-vessels concealed behind leaf fortresses. 
‘‘and the seed-pods are the cannon, 
Touch 


plained, 
which work something like spring guns. 
one gently.’’ 

William touched a fat little green cannon gently 
with the tip of his finger, and jumped back, 









































The seeds are the ammunition,’’ he ex- | 


4. DROPPED CENTRALS 


——man must muffle his 
in the 


The jae 


— heat does not 
told. 


from the cold 
arctics, we're 


His ; we on his word 


seems absurd. 


suits the case 
for 


























fy — is for one of his age 
re — gives him pleasure, so why should 1 ——? 
“At I'll re pay —.,”’ said Quakeress Ruth 
*Twas she was acting, her —— spoke the 
truth. 
is labor, this of deeds. 





| Though his bearing, yet —— are his needs. 


5. CONCEALED SIX-LETTER SQUARE. 


I like to learn a hymn or song, 
But not cram psalms the whole day long 


! 


And dry, hard school-books are no fun; 
That Taine’s Philosophy is one. 


For children, though they love to 
Are tired when comes the close 0 


lay, 
day. 


And yet it oft occurs to me, 
Am I as ma would have me be? 
rim, erect and still, 


I should bey 
0 my teacher’s will, 


And try to « 
Aud learn to spell the hardest words, 
Like Meissen, Aryan and Kurds. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Portly, gully, cooly, gingerly, grossly, burly, 
imply, pearly, stably, sing y. 




















mother thinks a small boy least likely | startled, as with a faint snap it burst, and the | anal a eit akon * a Somes ones, 5 San; 
to fall into the water. William’s feet were | small green spring inside shot out the seeds. | Kansas; arrange, a range; aspen, a pen. ew) 
planted wide apart, his hands were in his ‘*Colonel Snapdragon’s men are farmer sol-| 38. W-eight, w-ant, w-art, w-him, w-all, w-ire, 
trousers pockets, and his lips puckered to whistle | diers,’’ said father, ‘‘who use their cannon to ay ee ie w — wae, , 
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Aa Oot EARN 
(s & A JINGLE BOOK 


Our “20 Mule Team Brigade” 
jingle book would make a horse 
tou, Funny pictures by Peter 
Newell, lithographed in 
showing the brigade’s adventures, 
escapes, frolics and battles. Spark- 

Bound in board 














. ling jingle verse. 
CS) covers 6x8inches. A dollars worth of 
fun age 2 day. Can't be bought in 
stores, mt to any boy or girl who 
collects and sends in five tops from 20 
Brand Borax 


Mule Team kages 
from 10 cakes of 20 Mule 


Laundry Soap and 4 cents 
ge. If yourmotherdoesn t 
20 Mule Team package 





borax ask her ry man. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


100A WittiamsSt. New York Crry 
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HERE’S supreme satisfaction in 

every cup. Wholesome, nourish- 
ing and invigorating. Try it. Com- 
pare it with any other coffee and 
note the difference. So different that 
it has a fragrance as well as a flavor 
all its own. Prepared for market in 
the finest appointed coffee establish- 
ment in the world, where the latest 
automatic machinery does the entire 
work in apartments constantly sup- 
plied with fresh air and flooded with 
sunlight. Sold in one, two and three 
pound air-tight tins only — never in 
bulk. Best grocers sell it. 


Dwinell-Wright Company, 
Sole Proprietors, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 








The 
International 
Oentifrice 
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TOOTH SOAP 






An antiseptic beautifier, preserver and cleanser 
of the teeth ; makes the breath sweet, the gums ¥ 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

‘or a third of a century. 






Ane Metal Box is a handy package for the 
toilet table and travelling; no powder to litter, 
no liquid to spill or stain. 25c., at all druggists. 
C. H. STRONG & Co., Props., CHICAGO, A. 















TO MAKE ICE CREAM 


In ten minutes simply stir the 
of one k of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder | 


into a quart of milk and freeze. 
No cooking; nothing else to add. 
Perfectly pure and wholesome. 
Approved by the Pure Food Com- 





lies in the land are using it. Costs 
next to nothing. 
Four Kinds; Vanilla, Chocolate, 
| Strawberry and Unflavored. 
At all grocers or by mail, two pack- 
ages for 25 cents, enough for a gallon 
of ice cream. 
Write for recipe book with colored il- 
lustrations, free. Issued Apr. 15,1905. 
| The Genesee Pure Food Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 
Nothing equals Jell-O for ma- 
king Jelly desserts. 6 flavors. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 








A Loss to the Capitol.—A writer in the 
Scientific American says that the famous 
whispering-gallery in the Capitol at Washington 
has unintentionally been destroyed by the re- 
placing of the old painted wooden ceiling with 
one composed of plaster supported on iron and 
covered with coffering in relief. On the old 
ceiling the coffering was simply indicated by 
painted lines and shadows, which did not inter- 
fere with the reflection of the sound-waves ; but 
the raised work does interfere, especially with 
the sounds of a whisper, which are. of short 
wave-length. Before the changes this whisper- 
ing-gallery, which was formed by the dome of 
the old House of Representatives, now the Hall 
of Statues, was one of the most perfect known, 
and constituted one of the popular attractions 
of the Capitol. e 


A Copper Razor.—United States Consul 

Holloway at Halifax reports that two Nova 
Scotia men, one of them a blacksmith, have 
invented a process of hardening copper which 
is so successful that a razor made of the hardened 
copper may. be used for shaving. It is asserted 
that the metal can be hardened to any desired 
degree. Tempering copper is popularly known 
as one of the ‘‘lost arts.’’ The successful redis- 
covery of.the process has been falsely reported 
so many times that this last report will be 
received with some incredulity. 

& 


F ewany of the Land.—The gold dredges, 
which within the past few years have 
become numerous in the mining regions of the 
West, are described by the Technical World 
as ‘‘sea-less ships which plow the land, making 
their own floating docks and taking them with 
them as they go.’’ These dredges sometimes 
carry 300 tons of machinery. Starting in an 
excavation, filled with water from an irrigating 
ditch sufficient to float them, they drive their 
way through the land, the water following, 
and the soil they take up passes through their 
sluices, where it leaves its sands of gold. One 
man, in a kind of pilot-house, surrounded by 
levers, operates the whole apparatus at so slight 
a cost that sand containing one cent’s worth of 
gold per cubic foot can be worked at a profit. 
& 

he World's Tin.—Statistics collected in 

Germany show that three-quarters of all 
the tin used in the world comes from south- 
eastern Asia. The total production in 1903 
amounted to 93,093 tons. Although the output 
increases every year, the supply is still insuffi- 
cient for the demand. The United States is 
the greatest tin-using nation in the world. It 
consumes 43 per cent. of the entire supply, 
although contributing very little to it. A tin- 
mine was opened in South Carolina a year ago, 
and there are said to be deposits in North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota and Wyoming. Next to 
the United States, Great Britain is the greatest 
eonsumer. It takes 28 per cent. of the entire 
supply. ® 


anada leads in Timber.—It is the 

opinion of the Dominion superintendent of 
forestry that Canada undoubtedly holds the first 
place among the timber-producing countries of 
the world, and notwithstanding the great drain 
now put upon its resources in this respect by 
the demands of foreign countries, he thinks that 
its lead may be increased by judicious manage- 
ment of its great forests. The virgin white 
pine, he says, cannot last many years longer, 
but in the Douglas fir, the cedar, the Western 
white pine, the spruce and the hemlock, Canada 
possesses all but inexhaustible treasures. The 
spruce is the most widely distributed. Various 
species of it extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, and from the American border 
northward to the limit of tree growth. 

& 


A Simple Stereoscope.— Prof. F. P. 
Whitman describes in Science a simple 
form of mirror stereoscope which anybody can 
easily construct with tw0 Pieces — StemoricPeture 

of looking - glass. The mirrors 
are to be joined at a small angle 
which may be determined by 
experiment, and an ordi- 
nary. stereoscopic picture qe aie 
is placed in a position }[~ 

at right angles to the § 

line of sight from the eyes to the center of the 
mirrors. The two images are then seen combined 
by the reflections into a single image standing 
| out in relief. With such an instrument pictures 
wider than those used in an ordinary stereoscope 
may be blended into one. 
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Pony Rigs For 
Boys and Girls. 


3 Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
Satna needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
G OV’T AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS 





Swords and Military Goods. NEW and 
old. Bargains for use or decorating. 


stamps. Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, New York. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 

and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 













40-page book telling about it—Free. 
Valentine’s School - > 





's Be) of raphy, | This pony cart, like a ~~ or ao = og 
Established 33 years fanesville amous Tony Line, is a strictly -class vehicle, 
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is strong and safe. 
ehiidren to get into.. Our 
the} ,»and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs 
complete—pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. 
uti illustrated qetalogee, mailed free on 

is erase of all Tony Pony Vehicles. 
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- “LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 
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EXPLAINED 


also ROAD WAGONS at 


$14.00 to $17.00, 

SURREYS at 
$34.00 to $38.00. 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these and why we can sell 
buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any other 
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EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. NEVER SLIPS 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


MADE WITH 


IMPROVED TOP CLASF 


FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET. 


NOR TEARS. 





Quickly Attached to any Point of Corse’ 
Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 
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__ Social 
Functions 


Home duties and business cares 
greatly tax one’s health. To 
ward off and relieve nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, irritability and 
dyspepsia your physician will 
teli you to take 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


R.L, U.S.A. 
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: The Craven a 
: Dress Shield Pin. 


A great convenience A ladiep.. Drews, shields 
che caged quickly. No sewin sep a n takes 
in thickness of material. te _— not 
rust. In order to put the dress shield pins in the 
hands of ever’ i A! a short owe My will sen 
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24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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roduced. It has the regulation 
cork handle the sameashiy -priced 
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For Little People 
, the prettiest 


Beautiful, fancy-ribbed Pp 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 











he Russian Fleets.—lt is reported un- 

officially that Admiral Rozhdestvensky and 
Rear-Admiral Nebogatoff joined forces some- 
where in the China Sea May 10th. Nebogatoff’s 
command, it is reported, has ceased to exist as 
a separate division. ‘The fleet is divided, ac- 
cording to despatches from St. Petersburg, into 
three squadrons, Vice- Admiral Voelkersam, 
who is second in rank, being in command of 
the battle-ships, and Vice-Admiral Enquist in 
command of the heavy cruiser squadron, whil 
Nebogatoff has been placed in charge of rs 
information squadron of scouts and conve 
merchantmen. Another division of reénforce- 
ments is almost ready at Kronstadt. This 
comprises two new battle-ships, the Slava and 
the Emperor Alexander LI, two cruisers, a 
torpedo cruiser, a gunboat and several smaller 
vessels. This squadron will be commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Parenago. 


& 


n Ocean Yacht-Race.—Eight American 
yachts, two English and one German 
started from the Horseshoe, off Sandy Hook, 
May 17th, on a race across the Atlantic, to 
compete for the gold cup offered as a prize by 
Emperor William. This is the second interna- 
tional transatlantic yacht-race. The first was 
in 1870, when the British yacht Cambria won 
against the American yacht Dauntless. 


eens Prospects.—The May wheat re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture is 
of especial interest as the last authoritative 
report of the condition of winter wheat before 
the harvest, which begins this month and is 
finished in July. The May report shows that 
the area under cultivation in winter wheat is 
about 29,723,000 acres, which is 4.6 per cent. 
less than the area sown last fall, but 10.6 per 
cent. greater than the area of winter wheat 
harvested last year. The average condition is 
reported at 92.5 against 91.6 April ist, and a 
mean of 83.7 for May averages for the last 10 
years. ‘These figures promise a crop of about 
461,000,000 bushels. ‘The yield of winter wheat 
last year was 332,935,348 bushels. 
& 


ount Cassini, Russian ambassador to the 
United States, has been transferred to 
Madrid. He will be succeeded at Washington | 
by Baron Rosen, who before the war was | 
Russian minister at Tokyo. Count Cassini 
has been seven years at Washington, and is the 
dean of the diplomatic corps. He was minister 
at Peking before coming to this country, and 
he overturned Chinese etiquette by refusing to 
present his credentials to any one short of the 
Emperor himself. It was he who led the way 
in the combination which forced Japan to with- 
draw from the Liao-tung peninsula after the 
war with China, and who later arranged for 
the acquisition by Russia of Port Arthur, and 
Talienwan or Dalny. Baron Rosen was at one 
time chargé d’affaires at Washington, and prior 
to that was consul-general at New York. 
& 


iram Cronk, the last survivor of the War 

of 1812, died May 13th, at Dunnbrook, 
New York, aged 105. He enlisted when a lad 
of 14, and his military service was brief, and 
included no actual fighting. He had been for 
some time totally blind and deaf. 


cy 


Me Outlaws on the island of Jolo, led 
by a chief named Pala, have made an 
obstinate resistance to the efforts of the American 
troops, led Wood in person, to sup- 
press and them. During two weeks’ 
intermittent fighting in May 300 of them were 
killed. General Wood’s losses were 7 killed 
and 19 wounded. Pala was at one time a noted 
slave-trader, and before he organized the present 
rising in Jolo he led a raid upon a settlement 
in Borneo, in which several Englishmen and 
a number of the natives were killed. 


® 
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he Zemstvo Congress at Moscow 

adopted a program for a national assembly 
of two houses, the lower to be chosen on the 
basis of universal suffrage and the upper to 
consist of representatives of the various provin- 
cial and district administrative bodies. A con- 
siderable minority of the congress was in favor 
of a more moderate scheme, including the post- 
ponement of universal suffrage until the people 
should be more ready for it than they are at 
present, and the creation of an assembly to be 
elected by the zemstvos, and to exercise advisory 
functions with relation to the government. 
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“It’s geared.” 
Jolliest, sportiest little 
vehicle for boysand girls. 
|p - FS the muscles ; 

ives a Cc! enty of‘‘ozone’’ 
vieheatovertazine. Rubber- 
ed. Perfectly safe. 

Lf your dealer hasn't ut 
order direct from us. 
Writefor booklet, FREE, 

-STANDARD MFG.CO. 
258 Irish Mail Street, 
Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


in every _ to ride and sell our p La, 
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of Best Makes... “" $7 to $12 
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Oo on sample bicycle. 
8 NDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
CYCLE GO., Dept. 651, CHICAGO. 











Almost a Kodak. 








be 
DECORATE 


YOUR DEN 


with Vacation Pictures. 


They are easily made 
with a 


BROWNIE 


$1, $2, $5, $9. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. | 
Brownie Book, free at the Rochester, N. Y. | 


dealers or by mail, 

















Make 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 


You can secure 
Savings Bank in- 
terest on premium 
deposits—in addi- 
tion to life insur- 
ance, under the Guar- 
anteed Compound Interest 
Gold Bond of The Mutual Life. 

You begin to receive interest at 
the end of the first year, and in 
addition to this guaranteed return 
you are entitled to dividends. 

No other company issues a con- 
tract combining these advantages 
of a Savings Bank account and a 
life insurance policy. 

We wish to send you interesting 
information showing for what mod- 
erate yearly payments this invest- 
ment can be secured. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Pres. 





Make Inquiry To-day, viz: 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
OF NEw York, New York City. 
Gentlemen. IUshall be glad to receive, 
without in any way committing myself, 
information regarding cost of your 
Guaranteed Compound Interest Gold 

Lond Contract. 
My occupation is 
pe ; 


Address. 


and age 




















This boy 
proper spirit. 
boy “must 

self to buy it. 
have it. 


The New England * 


Has jeweled movements. Pe ndant wind and set. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 





131 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


watch!’’ 


shows the 
When a 
have a watch 
he’ll get it somehow, if he 
has to earn money him- 

In these days, when there is so much de- 

peudinug upon boys, every boy needs a watch and should 
It not only enables him to do what he must do on time, but its possession puts 
business into the boy, and he’l! do his duties twice as well. 
‘Jockey” is particularly for boys. 
















It is right in size and shape. 
Plain or fancy dial, as preferred. Not 


expensive, but guaranteed for accuracy and reliability, and will last a lifetime. 


Write for ** Red Book”’ of watches for men 
and boys and “* Blue Book"’ of watches for ladies. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 


37 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
Spreckels Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, 




















B prses Army and Navy Manceuvers are 
to take place from June 11th to June 17th. 
They are planned to develop certain specific | 
points relating to the defense of Baltimore and 
Washington. During the manceuvers the forts | 
established for the defense of the two cities 


and everything will be conducted as if a foreign 





| 
will take on the appearance of actual warfare, | 


country were the adversary. 











HE beauty of sum- 

mer gowns depends 

as much upon the 
making of them as upon 
the goods. Dresses made 
of light, thin fabrics show 
every bit of carelessness 
or imperfection in work- 
manship—they likewise 
show to great advantage 
every bit of beautiful 
machine stitching. This 
accounts for the great popu- 
larity of the New Home 
Sewing Machine in keer 
families where there is a large |\" 
amount of summer sewing. 
Easiest running, most perfect 
Sewing Machine ever built. 
Send postal for New Home liter- 
ature; you will enjoy reading it. 


Ve 
New Home dealers everywhere. =~ 











NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper we all the au y- 3 —, 
*ript rice 18 .75 a year, in advance. Untered | > 

seri a Poot-Omiee Gosthe, Mass., as second-class Year ey Alabama, is best known as the home 
of the famous industrial school for negroes, | 

Twelye or Sixteen pages are often given to sub-| butit has other claims to greatness, says the arthor 


matter. 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 

and all additional pages each week are a gift to the | 
subscribers. | 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these_can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 
OR two years the country has been 


cerebrospinal meningitis, which | 
(| slays the greater number of its | 

| victims, and leaves many of the | 
Mid Xs others maimed in mind or body. | 
Occasional cases occur here and there every year, 
but little is heard of these, for their number is 
small, and it is only when wide-spread epidemics 
occur that alarm is caused. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis, or spotted fever, as 
it is popularly called, is due to the presence of a 
germ in the membranous covering of the brain 
and spinal cord. It attacks children most fre- 
quently, yet adults, even the aged, are not safe 
from its onslaught. 

It may begin abruptly or gradually. When it is 
gradual the first symptom is usually intense head- 
ache,—this persists with few remissions through- 
out the course of the disease,—followed by a chill, 
or convulsions in very young children, fever, and 
vomiting, which is usually what is called “pro- 
jectile vomiting,” that is, the stomach contents 
are ejected with great force, and not merely 
regurgitated. 

Stiffness of the muscles of the neck and back 
soon appears, and any movement of these parts 
becomes distressingly painful. The head is drawn 
back by the muscular contraction, and sometimes 
the entire spine is curved backward so that the 
body and head form an are of acircle. The pupils 
contract slowly or not at all when turned to the 
light, a squint is sometimes present, and light 
causes great distress, as shown by the closing of 
the eyes and contraction of the brow of the nearly 
unconscious patient. The sufferer shrinks also 
from noises, and the least touch causes pain. 

Delirium or unconsciousness occurs almost al- 
ways early in the disease. 

Although it is called spotted fever, the eruption 
occurs Only occasionally and in the severer cases. 

In what is called the fulminate form the sufferer 
is attacked with the suddenness of a paralytic 
stroke, and the disease runs a frightfully rapid 
course, death often taking place within twenty- 
four hours. 

The fatality varies with the different epidemics, 
running all the way from eighty per cent. down to 
about twenty. | 

If the disease does not kill, it often leaves its | 
vietim a wreck—blind or deaf, paralyzed or idiotic, 
or a constant sufferer from intolerable headache. 

The treatment consists in absolute rest in a 
quiet, dark room, a restricted diet and laxatives. | 
Warm baths ef long duration have been found of | 
use. Recently some physicians have reported 
apparent cures by the injection of diphtheria 
antitoxin. 
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OTHER TIMES, OTHER MANNERS. 


| 
} 

he perplexities of new summer clothes are upon | 

the feminine world. The big hat gives place | 
to the small. The “straight front’ bodice makes | 
way for the “hour-glass” shape. The difficulties | 
of altering last year’s garments to fit this year’s | 
models are as numerous as fashion and her | 
servant, the dressmaker, can contrive. 

But at least the modern woman may be thank- | 
ful that her problem lies between her purse and | 
her dressmaker. She does not have to consult | 
the statute-book to find what she may do for her | 
adornment—as did the dames of 1639, in the town 
of Boston. 

The Court of Assistants in that year solemnly 
passed the following orders: 

“No garment shall be made with short sleeves 
whereby the nakedness of the arm may be dis- 
covered in the wearing thereof, and such as have 
garments already made with short sleeves, shall 
not hereafter wear the same, unless they cover 


make any garment for women, or any of their 





| of “Highways and Byways of the South.” It is 


| horses. One of the residents told the following 


| satisfied with himself. But every 


passing through an epidemic of |he’d made a mistake, and he went back to the 
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where are set forth the restrictions on “slashes” | 
and short sleeves appears the fact that Mr. Robert | 
Saltonstall has been fined five shillings “for pre- | 


| senting his petition on so small and bad a peice of | 


paper.” 
* 


HIS FIRST HORSE TRADE. 


the county seat, and is a great place for trading 


story of a youth from the country who came into 
town determined to trade horses. 


“Jake’s young,” said the story-teller, “but he 
thought he coull do as well as the next man in the 
horse business, so he rode into town. The horse 
he came on was a first-class good horse, right in 
his prime. Jake went to the stables of one of our 
experts and said, ‘I’ve started out to do some 
horse-trading. Now,’ he says, ‘hyar’s my horse. 
What have you got to put up against him?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says the man, ‘I don’t want to trade.’ 

“But that wouldn’t do. It only made Jake mo’ 
anxious, and he kep’ urging till the man y 5 
‘Well, hyar’s a horse. I don’t mind trading i I 
can _get my price.’ 

“The horse looked fine in the stall, though he 
was thirty years old,—a good deal older’n Jake 
was,—and the man had paid about fifteen dollars 
for him. 

“*Well, how’ll you trade?’ says Jake. 

“ *Why, I'll give you five dollars to boot.’ . 

“*T’ll tell you what I’ll do,’ says Jake. ‘You 
make it ten and it’s a go.’ 

“The man did, and Jake changed his saddle 
on to the new horse and went off, pretty well 

body in town 
guyed him. They said he couldn’t get home with 
such a horse, and finally it kind of dawned on him 


stables. ‘See hyar,’ he says, ‘they’re all a-telling 
me I can’t get home with this horse.’ 

“ ‘Well, I don’t care,’ says the man, ‘whether 
you go home or whar yo’ go. 

“They had it back and forth until the man said 
if Jake would return the ten dollars he’d give and 
twenty besides, he’d trade. ‘I only do it for one 
thing,’ he > ‘because you’re young. Yo’ve 
pot back the horse now yo’ had in the first place, 
mut it’s cost yo’ twenty dollars for yo’ experi- 
ence, and I reckon that’s cheap.’ ” 
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EATING TO SAVE MONEY. 


ot long ago the nominal head of a New York 

house was moved to ask the actual head the 
reason for the invariable appearance of a certain 
kind of chow-chow on the dinner-table. The 
husband was convinced that a change might be 
made with profit, says the New York Sun. 


““We’ve had a five weeks’ experience with these | 
me me he said, mildly, “and they are not par- 

icularly good at best.” } 

“They are excellent pickles,” returned the man’s | 
wife, somewhat defiantly. “And anyway,” she 
continued, in a forcible tone, “ hey must be eaten 
because there are still seven bottles left of the 
original dozen. You see —” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the man, “but I don’t 
see why I should help consume seven more bottles 
of chow-chow that I don’t like just because we 
have that number in the house.” 

“You are flying off at a tangent, as usual,” said 
the man’s wife, ironically but not impatiently. 
“What I was going to say, if you’d given me time, 
was this. You see these patent es are much 
better than the ones they have on the regular pre- 
serving jars, and so the pickles really cost us only 
ten cents a bottle, and I gota dozen. They simply 
must be used up before the preserving season | 
commences.” } 
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DISCREDITED. 


here is a man in Westchester County, New | 
York, who is known as the most untrust-| 
worthy person in the place. He has never been 
caught in a malicious lie or in circulating even an 
unkind fact, only it seems an impossibility for | 
him to distinguish between fact and fiction, once 


| his tongue is loosed. He is humbly aware of this 


shortcoming. 


Not long since a small outbuilding caught fire. 
He hurried for the water-bucket, and called to his | 


| wife, ““Run-out to the road and holler fire!” 


“Holler yourself!” she shouted back, while she | 
ran with another pail. 

“Me!” he returned. ‘Who’d come if I hollered | 
fire, I'd like to know? If they did, they’d bring | 
matches and kindlings!” | 

| 
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IT SEEMED IMPOSSIBLE. 


friend of James MeNeil Whistler once came | 
upon him in a London street while he was 
questioning a very dirty newsboy, says Harper's 
Weekly. 
“Yes, sir,’ the boy was saying, “I’ve been | 
selling papers three years.” 
“How old are you?” 
“Seven.” 
“Oh, you must be more than that.” 
“No, sir, I ain’t.” | 
“I say, Charley,” said Whistler, turning to his | 
friend, “I don’t think he could get that firty in 


| seven years. Do you?’ 
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QUITE SUFFICIENT. 


A man who has for years convulsed audiences of 
old and young at his pleasure says that no 
comment on his entertainments ever tickled his | 
sense of humor more than one made by a ten-year- | 


, | old girl of his acquaintance. 
their arms to the wrist with linnen or otherwise: | 


and that hereafter no person whatsoever shall lecturer said to her, “I saw you in the front row, 


sex, with sleeves more than half an Ell wide in | 
the widest place thereof, and proportionable for | 


bigger or smaller persons.” 

“Ordered, also, that no person either man or 
woman shall make or buy any slashed clothes, 
other than one slash in each sleeve and another in 
the back, also all cuttworks imbroidered or needle 
work T caps, bands, Vayles are forbidden here- 


after to be made and worn,—also all gold or silver | 


girdles, Hat-bands, belts, Ruffs, beaver hatts are 
prohibited to be bought or worn hereafter.” 
Sternly as these early lawgivers put down lux- 
ury, and much as they feared the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, they were sticklers for the 
proprieties, in their own way. In the very record 


| 
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She was a serious little person, and when the 


Jean, but I’m afraid you didn’t have a good time,” 
she looked at him with large, reproachful eyes. | 
“Why, I had a splendid time!” she said, ear- 
nestly. “Didn’t you see me laughing? I laughed 
several times.” | 
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IN “LIGHT DISTRESS.” 


iN old lady and her two daughters went into a 
millinery store, says the Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, Observer. The young women wore mourning 
hats. The elder woman said to the clerk : 

“IT want a mourning hat, for I am in mourning. 
But my darter here,” pointing to one of her com- 
panions, “is a widder of two years’ standing, and 
she is in light distress. Give her a hat with blue | 





feathers on it.” 

















MOTHER’S SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 
Little Daughter Suffered with Eczema 
fo Two Years Until Cured 

/ by Cuticura. | 
* My little girl had been suffering for two years from 
eczema, and during that time I could not get a night’s 
sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I had tried so 
many remedies, deriving no benefit, I had given up 
all hope. But as a last resort I was persuaded to try 
Cuticura,and one box of the Ointment and two bottles of 
the Resolvent, together with the Soap, effected a perma- 
nent cure.”—Mrs, I. B. Jones, Addington, Ind. T. [Adr. 








Pleasure in 


CYCLING. 


There’s more real pleasure and 

comfort in cycling now than 

ever before. The cushion frame 

Pierce takes up all vibration, 

and makes all roads smooth. 
Get our Catalogue. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, 




















Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also makers of 
Pierce Automobiles, | 
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Reduced Price Sale 


Summer Costumes 


At One-Fifth Reduction 
From Catalogue Prices. 


$ 6Suits now $ 4.80. 
12Suits now 9.60. 
18 Suits now 14.40. 
25 Suits now 20.00. 


$ 4 Skirts now $3.20. 
7 Skirts now 5.60. 
10 Skirts now 8.00. 
12 Skirts now 9.60. 


Prices also reduced on 
Jackets, Travelling 
Suits, Shirt Waist Suits, 
Silk Costumes, Rain 
Coats, etc. 

We Make Everything 
to Order and Guaran- 
tee to Fit You. 

We have a choice line 
of mohairs, serges, lans- 
downes, taffetas, eoli- 
ennes, and other light 
weight. Summer fabrics, 
from which we will make 
to your order any gar- 
ment illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue at a 
reduction of one - fifth 
from the regular prices. 


Do Not Miss This Oppor- 
tunity te Save Money on 
Your Summer Costume. 
Over 150 styles and 400 
materials from which tv 











make selections. 
to any part of the United 

We Send FREE States our new Sum- 
wer Catalogue, showing the latest New York 
ashions, a large assortment of — of the 
Newest Materials, and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write For Them To-day. 
To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would like our Catalogue and 


Gamples, we will also send Free a copy of the new 
booklet, “FASHION FADS IN NEW Y' fod 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 





























mae *3:50 SHOES 


SS) 


FOR 
MEN 


W. L. DOUGLAS Makes and Sells More Men’s $3.50 
Shoes than Any Other Manufacturer in the ‘World. 
cturer World. 


#10,000 Reward to any one who 
W. L. DOUGLAS $3.50 shoes are the 
beca of their 





test sellers in the world 


and by 
are within 


“I have had my shoes hand-made for years, but when I tried a 
pair of Douglas $3.50 shoes and found that they jitted perfectly, 
and looked as well as custom shoes, i Seriaet to wear no others.” — 


. DOUGLAS 


—s wear W. L 
they fit better, hold their shape and w 
iL ,ORONA COLTSKIN 


S USES C 


D., Baltimore, Md. 


m 
N_ HIS $3.50 SHOES. CORON 


W. L. DOUGLA h 
COLT 18 CONCEDED TO BE THE FINEST PATENT LEATHER PRODUCED. 


W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe — 


Past color Eyelets will not wear brassy. 
order business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. 25c. extra prepa 
further inf for les. 


delivery. SUGLAS formation, write Cata. o on - 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MA j 
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By Paul L. Stangl. 


Imost due east of Manila is the large| was caught on several of these hooks. In 
A sweet-water lake called the: Laguna de | swerving a little to escape the kite or its cord, 


ee PES 
6 A Oxee 


Bay ; round the southern half of this lake | 


lies Laguna Province. A chain of mountains 
lies in a large half-cirele round this lake, thus 
shutting in this sheet of water almost com- 
pletely. 

Books of natural history describe a species 
of large bat, called fruit-bats, great big fellows, 
with a body the size of a full-grown cat, and 
wing membranes that measure from two to four 
feet across. I have seen some that were more 
than five feet from tip to tip. Like all bats, 
they sleep during the day in the dense forests 
in the mountains, hundreds of them hung up in 
the treetops, where they are safe from their 
enemies. Head down, with wings closely 
folded to the body and swaying with the wind, 
they look somewhat like the bobbins of wool 
that feed the spinning-machines in the factories. 

About half an hour or more before the sun 


| 
| 





touches the western horizon all these bats wake | 


up, turn themselves right side up with care, | it was that which on the mast of the Reliance 
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by the cord, for when the man handling this 
one pulls in excitedly and brings the kite to 
earth, the bat, despite some wild flutters, comes 
with it. We then see that hundreds of small 


fish-hooks are attached to the cord by means of 


fine strings of abaca or Manila hemp. The 


it was swept right among the hooks. Their 
fine thread was too small to be noticed ere it 
was too late. 

The bats are not beautiful, and the strong, 
musky odor they exhale does not add to their 
attractiveness; but once prepared for the oven, 
they look much like rabbits, and I am assured 


by those who have eaten them that they taste | its mame. 
ymd I shall always recommend 


exactly like that. 
® & 
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SAILING UNDER WATER. 


he world’s record for rowing under water 

was established in the summer of 1776, 
when an American soldier rowed Bushnell’s 
submarine Turtle out into New York harbor 
to try to blow up the British frigate Eagle. 
The record for sailing under water has just 
been established in the same reach of water, 
says World’s Work. The sail which made 


saved the America’s cup. 
In the submarine race it 














was borne ‘‘aloft’’ on a 
tunnel shield, and led the 
way to victory as surely as 
it had on the yacht. 

Engineer Charles M. 
Jacobs was constructing the’ 
**south tunnel’’ for the new 
trolley-line under Hudson 
River to New York City. 
The work had been the 
scene of many disasters be- 
fore he took hold. A pecul- 
iar hydraulic shield had 
been adopted which was 
shoved ahead into the silt 
bed of the river as the steel 
cylinder behind it was com- 
pleted. There were doors 
in the shield through which 
silt and rock could be taken 
in, but as the bed of the 
river was too soft to allow 
the usual working, these 
doors were closed, and the 
opposing dirt was simply 
forced aside by the advan- 
cing breastwork. 

All went well until one 
night a foreman, thinking 
he could advance faster if 
he took the dirt in through 
the tunnel, disobeyed orders 
and opened the doors. In- 
stantly in rushed the soft 
mud of the river-bottom. 











THE BATS SWEEP JUST BEYOND THE REACH 
OF THE KITES 


give a few flaps with their wings, and then— 
whir!—away they go, hundreds in a flock. 
They sail across forest and vale straight as a 
shot to the fine groves along the lake, where 
they feed all night. 

A curious thing about the bats is that they 
prefer a straight line, and if they meet an 
obstacle will swerve only just enough to clear 
it. The Filipinos have found this out, and 
also that the bats are good to eat. From this 
discovery dates a most curious sport. 

Long before sunset, in the village after which 
the lake is named, the town of Bay, a hundred 
or more men and boys are out, both in the town 
itself and on the open plain all round it. Each 
group of two or three has a kite, a tailless, 
Chinese pattern kite. 

Everybody is full of expectation, looking 
southward for the bats to arrive. Suddenly 
some sharp-eyed youngster spies them coming 
far to the southwest, and sets up a yell. Ere 
the yell has died away the advance of the flock 
has come within range of the floating kites. 

The bats see in them nothing more than a 
Strange kind of bird. Indeed, it may be 
doubted if the bats in this bright light see at 
all. If they do not fly by smell and touch 
rather than by sight, at any rate, once among 
the kites, which have begun to sail in very 
erratic curves, they just swerve a little when 
too close to one or its cord, and go on. 

By a skilful jerking and twirling of the cord 
the men are able to give the kite a swooping 
motion, similar to that of a hawk’s flight, and 
in addition guide it so as to swoop down upon 
one of the bats. 

But always the bats sweep just beyond the 
reach of the kites, until suddenly one seems to 
he entangled with something near the cord. A 
flutter or two, a violent downward movement 
of the kite, torn along by the bat, a final shake 

0 the line, and like a shot down drops _the 
bat, to be pounced upon by some member of the 
‘rew of that particular kite. A blow with 
the club in his hand, and the bat ceases to 
snap and snarl. Surprised, we examine the 
fellow, and find that the delicate membrane of 
its wings has been torn as if with claw s, making 
flight impossible, 

Soon another bat is entangled with a kite, 
but instead of dropping, it is apparently caught 





The men fled iu a panic, 
leaving one, less fortunate 
than his fellows, buried in 
the mass. ‘I'he tunnel was quickly filled as far 
as the air-locks, where the progress of the dirt 
was stayed. Then apparently the tunnel was 
lost. With the shield buried under the river 
and the way to it blocked by a solid mass of silt 
there seemed no way of getting ahead. 

Mr. Jacobs, hOwever, bethought him of the 
sails of the Reliance, which had just been 
stripped from her mast. He bought the big 
mainsail, sewed it to another big strip of 
canvas, sunk the two to cover the bottom of the 
river under which was the useless shield, 
weighted the cloth down with rocks, and then 
upon it dumped load after load of clay from 
seows till the cloth had settled round the end 
of the tunnel and the clay had built a new and 
substantial river-bed upon it. 

The soil effectually stopped the ingress of 
silt. The air-lock doors were opened, and the 
mud in the tunnel was brought back through 
them and dumped on the surface. Then the 
shield was started ahead again, and with the 
luck-bringing sail on it went ahead, breaking 
all records for swift tunnel-building. 

‘*Under-water sailing,’’ the tunnel workmen 
laughingly dubbed it, and they ascribed the 
speed of their progress to the once white canvas 
of the cup defender. 

‘ uf 
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INTRODUCING THE ‘“ TALENT.” 


he lecturer who was to address the natives 

of Cedarby in their town hall on the subject 

of radium stepped forward with a preparatory 

smile at the request of the chairman of the Star 
Entertainment committee. 

‘This is Professor Brown,’’ said the chair- 
man, with a sidewise wave of his hand, ‘‘and 
he’s going to give a talk on rajum. I guess you 
all know that we ran behind with our finances 
last year, and we concluded to try a new tack 
this year. Previously we’ve tried to amuse 
and entertain you, and we’ve paid high prices. 
This year we’re going to try no entertainment, 
but lectures from cheaper talent, and if that 
don’t work all right, the committee will disband. 
So if Cedarby wants to have some first-class 
entertainments next year, all you’ve got to do is 
to come to these lectures and bring your friends, 
and make them a financial success. I now 
present to you once more, Professor Brown.’’ 
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THE REVIVAL OF 


Old Blue Willow 


This famous old Chinese pattern 
in deep blue underglaze — like 
randmother's ‘‘delft,” in Dinner 
Sets and Odd Pieces. Send stamp 
for book “‘Story of tHe Biue 
Wiut0w,” and price list 


Geo. L. EMERSON 
CHINA IMPORTER HAVERHILL, MASS, 





Deserves Its Name. 


Mrs. A.C. Howe, Trained Nurse, Allston, 
Mass., says: ‘‘Comfort Powder deserves 
It is the best powder made, 
it for 
chafing, pimples, prickly heat, offensive 
perspiration, and all irritations of the 
skin.’’ Be sure to get Comfort Powder, 
it is so far superior to ordinary talcum 
powders. All druggists sell it. 


L’ PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gummming to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 oz. = retails at 
5c., or sent by mail for 10c.; aiso h 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
20z. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


ONGEST 

IF PAGE'S GLUE" 

10z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Nass. 


Water under Pressure 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 
We also supply Windgpelte, Gasoline 
ngines, Etc 


Feeding 
The Baby 





















s#llenburys 
ae 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 


write us, stating the baby’s age, and we | 


will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 
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is a delicious 
drink for the ta- 
ble or between 
meals; a life- 


giving tonic for 
the sick; 


a sub- 
stitute for wine 
in all cases; 
pure as the 
grape itself. 


The Welch process 
retains all of the real, de- 
licious taste of the Con- 
cord grape and all of 
its tonic properties. It 
will stand dilution be- 
cause it is nothing but 
grape juice. 

Ask your druggist or your gro- 
cer for it. Itis sold in quart and 
pint bottles. Trial dozen pints, 

3. Express paid east of Omaha. 
Be woklet with delicio us recipes for 
beverages and desserts made from 
Welch's Grape Juice, free Sam- 
ple three-ounce bottle of Welch's 
Grape Juice by mail, 10 cents. 

Highest Award at St. Louis. 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE 

COMPANY, 
Westfield, N. Y. 











Alive Macki intosh 
the Toffee King 


TOFFEE. 


If it’s Mackintosh’s Toffee, it is the delicious fo) 
old English gaudy. that is taking America by 

storm. If it isn’t Mackintosh’s, you don’t want 

it unless you want an imitation. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The Original Old English Candy, 


sold in ten 7 cartons, my name and face on 
every packag 

If you haven't tried it do so to-day, It’s the 
most delicious and pure candy that you ever had. 

No, not a chewing candy. You break off a small 
bit aid let it dissolve in the mouth. A ten-cent 
cake will last one person all day, and you will 
want another piece the next day. 

If your dealer smiles and says he hasn’t got 
Mackintosh’s, but has an imitation, if you’re gen- 
uine you will of course try another dealer. I am 
always ready to send my Toffee by mail. Send ten 
cents for the first size package or $1.60 fora large 
four-pound family tin, but try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 














RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


Post-paid, 
nience. Roll it, crush 
it, dent it. Always 


$1. 00. ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satisfaction quaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 


TAYLOR'S | HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


by Postal or Express Money-0: 





Price, 

















DE NTACURA 


TOOTH PASTI 





Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“Taking Care of the 
which contains valuable information 


Teeth,” 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 











The source from which contentment 
flows in every home is the heater. Satis- 
faction and comfort pervade the house that con- 
tains a Magee Heater. Years of experience 
have resulted in the highest type of perfection, 
health, economy — ease to operate considered. 
Results prove the correctness of our assertion. 


Iitustrated Booklet,‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee ” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. : 














Save Money and Time. 


Mix Granite Plastic Stove Lining toa paste 
and apply it yourself to the crack or break 
in your range, stove or furnace lining. 
This plan is much handier than sending 
for the Stove Man to put in a new lining; 
it's cheaper, too. 

Sold by Dealers everywhere. 








Be sure that you get “ Granite” brand. 
Presbrey Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 











FLOUR 


%\ay Why This 
fe Difference? 











The reason one loaf of bread is larger and better than another loaf made 
from different flour is more frequently found in the quality of the flour than in 
the making. If your bread does not suit you perhaps it is the flour. Only 
by using the best flour can you get the best bread. 

Ceresota Flour is the best. It is light, dry, and of snow-white color. 

Makes better and more wholesome bread and more of it to the barrel than 

any other brand. Ask for Ceresota to-day and see. 


Send now for the illustrated Ceresota Booklet and Ceresota Graduated 
Measuring Cup, sent free for the asking. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO., 614 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 





















HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 


Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 
on request. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 











a (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) J 























When You Have Tried 


all other substitutes for coffee and have 
grown tired of them, as you will, and 
when you can no longer drink real coffee 
because it makes you bilious, nervous, 


dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 
‘Wheat Coffee 





| 








20 cents a pound. 


Lf your grocer hasn't it, try 
another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Sold everywhere. 
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Looks good 
Tastes good 
Is good 





THE IRON FOOD 


Delicious 
Wholesome 
Substantial 


Quickly served; simply cover with 
milk, cream or fruit juices and let 
stand till soft—about a minute. 



















